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CAER DREWYN. 


It will be remembered by members of our Association 
that during their stay at Bala, in the autumn of 1884, 
circumstances prevented their visiting the ruins of 
Caer Drewyn as at first proposed. In the summer fol- 
lowing, under a feeling of regret that this curious old 
Caer (one of the oldest we possess) should remain in 
seeming neglect, I obtained the kind permission of the 
Hon. C. H. Wynne of Rhig, the owner of the property, 
to make a few tentative clearances along its wall, with 
the object of ascertaining whether in structure it is 
compound or otherwise. The small and imperfect 
results of this very limited inquiry are here placed 
before the reader. 

Caer Drewyn is easy of access from Corwen, the 
ascent to the ruin being short and pleasant, overlook- 
ing the Dee where it winds brightly between pictur- 
esque hills, and after gliding past tree and green 
meadow at the foot of the Drewyn hill, takes its down- 
ward course to Llangollen beneath overhanging woods 
and rocks. 

The gray wall of the fortress, when first seen, 
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appears to be nothing better than a mound of stones 
thrown together without order or method, its long cir- 
cuit around the space enclosed alone indicating its real 
character. When this unpromising heap is more closely 
examined, and its loose surface-rubble has been care- 
fully removed, we find underneath the remains of a 
rampart from 15 to 20 ft. across, and well faced on 
both sides. In many respects Caer Drewyn may be 
classed with Carn Géch, Caermarthenshire. Like the 
latter stronghold, it rests on the summit of a broad- 
surfaced hill, selected apparently with the special object 
of enclosing a large area. The spaces walled-in are in 
each instance remarkable for the absence of hut-ruins, 
excepting in a few places near to their ramparts. At 
their eastern and western ends are wide gateways, and 
the upper faces of their respective walls are similarly 
pitted here and there with circular and oblong hollows, 
representing, it is supposed, the remains of apartments 
of some kind. 

Its fern-grown interior was measured by step only, 
and the dimensions thus obtained are not to be re- 
garded as accurate. According to this mode of com- 
puting, it is 248 paces long from its western to its 
north-eastern gateway, and 195 paces across in its 
widest part from north to south. It thus appears to 
measure in width as much as Carn Géch; but that 
great work surpasses it in length by 418 yards, its ex- 
tent, as given in the Archaologia Cambrensis, 3rd 
Series, vol. vi, p. 102, being 666 yards. 

The western rampart of Caer Drewyn is much re- 
duced, and has evidently served the neighbourhood as 
a convenient quarry whence stones for the construction 
of farm-buildings and mountain-enclosures were easily 
obtained. The lower gateway in this western wall is 
distinctly formed, and shows the stony remains of its 
return-defences curving to meet each other as they 
recede inwards, with the object, no doubt, of narrowing 
the passage, and of commanding. the approach in front. 
These returns leave a space of 19 ft. from point to 
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point. For the purpose of further straitening the gate- 
way, we find within the narrowest part of it, to the 
right, the foundation-stones of ‘two squarish huts, 
measuring respectively 12 ft. by 84 ft, and 11 ft. by 
8 ft.; and on the opposite side, to the left, the remains 
of two circular ones, which together nearly blocked up 
the passage, leaving for admission a width of not more 
than 4 or 5 ft. These lodges, I think, did not form a 
part of the original design. On the inner side of the 
left return are the ruins of another circular hut, conve- 
nieutly situated for those who had to watch the gate- 
way. 

The other entrance is at the upper end of the enclo- 
sure, and passes through its eastern vallum just where 
it meets the northern, and with it forms an angle. 
This was one of importance, as appears by the massive 
ruins on each side, and the care taken in the arrange- 
ment of flanking walls and lodges within it. In front 
the ground slopes gradually away to a neck of land 
connecting the fortified part of the hill with a higher 
ascent towards the east. This connecting ground 
between the two hills serves as a natural causeway 
leading up to the camp, which all had to traverse when 
entering from the north or east. 

South of this gateway, and extending along the 
eastern wall, on the outside, there is a smaller enclo- 
sure, as shown in the plan, containing a few hut-remains 
snugly situated, where possibly a chieftain may have 
resided ; one of the dwellings, with an interior diame- 
ter of 23 ft., being considerably larger and better placed 
than the others. This outwork is 16 yards south of 
the gateway, for the defence of which, in a flanking 
position, it is conveniently situated, but does not appear 
to have been made with this object. It might rather 
have been selected on account of its sheltered position 
under the great rampart of the Caer. It is 72 paces 
long by a mid-width of 22 paces. | 

East of it there is a broad trench, 12 ft. deep, which, 


commencing at the outer front of the large enclosure, 
162 
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and running outside of the smaller one, is continued 
58 paces further on to the neck of land mentioned 
above, where it abruptly terminates. This trench, seem- 
ingly an after-thought, adds materially to the security 
of the entrance by protecting its front, and by narrow- 
ing the pathway leading up to it. Pennant says of 
the trench, “it seems part of an unfinished addition to 
the whole”; a remark, the accuracy of which is fully 
established by a small clearance at the southern end of 
the lesser fortification, and still open, where it is shown 
that the contents of the trench have been thrown up 
to a preconstructed rampart. The principal vallum of 
the Caer, like others of its class, shows no traces of an 
outer collateral trench. 

In a central part of this north-eastern gateway we 
had the upper loose stones removed on each side, with 
the object of bringing to view its masonry, and of ascer- 
taining its width. At this point it measured, from 
wall to wall, 18 ft., a width which became gradually 
reduced to 10 and 11 ft. as we advanced inwards. On 
the northern side of this entrance, the thickness of 
stonework, from its outer to its inner face, is 25 ft., 
which seems to have been pitted or chambered ; and 
the height of the whole mass of wall, with its displaced 
stones, is 12 ft. on the outside. A tape passed from 
the outer limit of the passage to its inner extremity of 
flanking walls and huts gave an extent of 90 ft. 

We next commenced a search on the northern and 
outer side of this gateway, and cleared its facing in 
two places. The first bit uncovered brought to view 
good uncemented work with well placed stones, the 
interior of the wall being filled with dry rubble. A 
short distance further, towards the west, 18 ft. of the - 
same wall was cleared to the depth of 4 ft.; and here 
we noticed a similar style of construction, but met with 
no indications of terracing. . 

Discontinuing our search on its outer front, we tried 
its interior, commencing immediately below the point 
where the flanking works of the gateway terminate. 
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Here about 60 ft. of the rampart’s length was cleared, 
and it soon became evident that this part of the forti- 
fication is compound, consisting of two or more lines 
of masonry contiguously built. The present height of 
the terrace next to the enclosure is 3 ft. Measured 
across its top, its thickness varies from 4 to 5 ft., the 
lines being very irregular. The second wall, as seen 
at the back of the first, ascends 2 ft. higher ; and its 
upper face has much the appearance of having sup- 
ported another step or terrace, 4 or 44 feet wide. This 
appears from the fact that at a distance of about 44 ft. 
from the edge of the second step there is a continuous 
line of stones closely and methodically arranged along 
its upper face, and perceptibly higher than the rest of 
the building, whilst beyond and parallel with it, at a 
distance, in some places of 3 feet, and in others of 4 ft., 
there is another prominent arrangement of stones. 
These courses combined seem to mark in outline a third 
step based on the broad surface of the main structure, 
their continuation downward as the faces of a distinct 
wall being doubtful. On the further side of this sup- 
posed third step there is the usual width of 5 ft.* or 
more for the continuation upwards of the outer part of 
the wall to form a parapet. 

The height and thickness of this northern rampart 
near to the gate, and its continuation in similar strength 
along the eastern front of the camp, imply that this 
was the weakest point of the position, and that it was 
from the north-east its defences were most easily ap- 
proached and assailed. On its other three sides an 
attacking force would have had to breast a steep ascent 
under the missiles of the defenders. 

We then moved to the opposite side of the area, and 
effected a small clearance at the south-eastern curve of 
the rampart, where it bends round towards the south- 
west. Here we were fortunate in meeting with an 
excellent specimen of a double wall, each face being 
fairly built, and perfectly distinct. A length of several 


1 The parapet at Tre ’r Ceiri is 5 ft. thick. 
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yards of the lowest step was uncovered, and its present 
height was ascertained to be 3 ft., with a width at top 
of 5 ft. Beyond and above this first terrace, the main 
wall attains the height of 3 additional feet, from the 
upper edge of which, across the ruin to its exterior 
limit, is a width of 15 ft. It hence appears that the 
thickness of the combined walls at this point is 20 ft. 
or thereabout, The upper face of this 15 ft. of stone- 
work may have been topped by a third terrace with an 
outer parapet. 

The purpose for which these several lines of masonry 
were constructed, and to what height they were raised, 
has not been ascertained, If intended as buttresses, 
which seems probable, they certainly would have added 
materially to the stability of walls of loose rubble kept 
in position simply by rude facings put together without 
cement. In this instance the addition is found on the 
inner side of the vallum, and not on the one nearest to 
the declivity ; to account for which we may suppose 
that in giving the outer face of the rampart a suitable 
batter, the builders were neglectful of the interior, and 
allowed it to overhang. 

If designed as means of ascent to the parapet, their 
width of 5 ft. seems to imply a further object ; such, 
for instance, as standing space for a supporting party 
ready to step into the places of their disabled comrades 
in front, or to relieve them when required. 

Mr. W. F. Wakeman,’ in his paper on the antiquities 
of Inis Murray, Ireland, describes its Cashel wall as 
having on its interior face stepped inclines leading up- 
wards from the ground, which he says “led to the 
summit of the wall, where there was, no doubt, anciently 
a parapet or breastwork of some kind.” He further 
adds that ‘‘this arrangement forms a striking feature 
in the grand military fortresses of Aran, as in Dun 
Aengus and Dun Connor, in Staig Fort, Kerry; in 
Caher Gall, Galway ; and elsewhere,” 


1 Journal of the Royal Hist. and Arch. Assoc. of Ireland, vol. vii, 
4th Series, p. 200. 
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The inner terrace of Caer Drewyn is in position the 
same as the stepped wall at Inis Murray; but the lat- 
ter seems to differ in not being continuous. It is broken 
at even distances into triangularly-formed blocks of ma- 
sonry describing in outline a sort of zigzag on the 
inner face of the rampart. Up the inclines on each 
side of these triangular bits of stonework the steps 
ascend in a direction parallel with the main defence. 

Some means of ascent there must have been at Caer 
Drewyn ; but in its present low and ruined condition 
it is difficult to imagine it was ever furnished with 
flights of steps similar to those at Inis Murray. We 
cannot foresee, however, what a careful clearance might 
bring to view. 

Along the top of the Caer Drewyn wall, where 
least disturbed, are, as already mentioned, a number of 
circular pits and hollows at irregular distances, some- 
what broken in outline and thrown out of shape by 
the falling in of masonry. These have been regarded 
as the ruins of chambers, such as are now partly seen 
and partly lost to view in the dilapidated and greatly 
mutilated wall of Carn Pentyrch, Carnarvonshire. Pen- 
nant, in his Notice of Caer Drewyn, thus writes of it: 
“in the thickness of the wall are evident remains of 
_ apartments.” On its interior side, and especially along 
the line of its northern rampart, are remains of what 
certainly appear to have been small chambers, some- 
times projecting from its face, and at others inserted 
deeply in its masonry. They are found similarly 
situated in several of our hill-forts, and are met with 
along the Carn Géch vallum of nearly a mile in extent. 
Besides the advantage of shelter thus obtained, their 
occupants would have been conveniently distributed 
along the defences to man them when required and to 
act as sentinels. 

These cells at Caer Drewyn appear to have been of two 
kinds. Besides its larger chamber-like hollows, into 
which men might have crept for temporary shelter, there 
are smaller ones designed for some purpose unknown. 
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About midway up the ascent from the western to the 
north-eastern gateway are remains of four of these 
smaller pits in line, not occupying a central position in 
the rampart, but situated rather nearer to its outer or 
northern face. The one nearest to the west, and first 
noticed, retained a good part of its interior stonework. 
The second was more perfect, and presented a complete 
circle of inner facing to a depth of 2 feet, its further 
descent being concealed by fallen rubble. The diameter 
of this was from 3 to 34 feet. The third, although 
similar to the preceding in size and construction, was 
considerably more dilapidated ; and the fourth was so 
nearly effaced by rubble within and on its surface that 
if not seen in connection with others it might have 
been passed unobserved. The mode of entering these 
pits, and their original use, will probably remain un- 
known until clearances have been made to their found- 
ations,! 

Mr. Wakeman, in his paper noticed above, states 
that the main wall of the Inis Murray Cashel, varying 
in thickness from 7 to15 feet,contains several chambers, 
for what purpose intended he was unable to say. He 
gives the measurements of a few. “One was 7 ft. 6 in. 
in length, by 5 ft. in breadth, and 4 in height. Near 
to it is a second chamber, about 5 ft. square, and 4 in 
height, lighted by windows looking outward. This 
aperture is but 18 in, in height, by 2 ft. in breadth.” 
Another small room in the thickness of the wall is 
noticed, “used at present as a receptacle of such of 
the natives as die on the island. A fourth chamber of 
the same kind, oval in form, and entered by a small 
square-headed doorway, occurs immediately above.” 
These examples of mural apartments are introduced 
here merely to show the general smallness of their 
size, and to note the fact that they are met with in 
the Irish cashel as well as in the Welsh caer. 


1 Owing to their small size, and the shattered state of the ruin, 
they are not found without a degree of search, 
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There is one striking difference between the interior 
arrangements of the Caer Drewyn and Carn Gédch 
class of retreats and those of the Tre ’r Ceiri and 
Braich y Ddinas type. In the latter the areas en- 
closed are occupied principally by habitations, whilst 
in the former there is a large space where huts do not 
appear. The larger interiors of these were doubtless 
intended for the reception of the outlying population, 
with their herds and flocks, in times of threatened 
invasion. Here, as Pennant observed, “they placed 
their women, their children, and cattle, under strong 
garrison; or perhaps a whole clan or nation might 
withdraw into them till the retreat of the enemy, who 
could never subsist long in a country where all the 
provisions were in this manner secured.” Broad- 
crested hills were probably fortified with this very 
object, the live stock of the natives being to them the 
most valuable of their possessions. The interiors of 
Braich y Ddinas and Tre ’r Ceiri had not space for such 
purposes, but outside of their walls there probably 
were protected pinfolds for their confinement and 
security. At the back of Braich y Ddinas—its north- 
ern gateway leading down to it—there is a flattish 
extent of heathy ground, dotted with a few hut- 
remains, which in extreme cases might have been so 
used. It was beyond the reach of an invader until 
the hill-top was gained and the town captured. Under 
the walls of Tre ’r Ceiri there was ample space for 
protected enclosures. 

In his description of Caer Drewyn, Pennant pro- 
ceeds to say: “This post is but one of the chain 
which begins at Diserth and is continued along the 
Clwydian hills into the mountain of Yale; one on 
Moel y Gaer, and another on Moel Forfydd; and 
Bryn Eglwys Church seems to have been placed in the 
area of a third.” He appears here to have disregarded 
the difference in style of the Clwydian trenches as 
compared with the stone-built rampart of Caer Drewyn, 
a difference which probably assigns them to different 
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periods and to different races. It is, however, true that 
in the earliest days of Caer Drewyn there may have 
been on the Moel Famma range, as in other parts of 
Wales, fortified retreats surrounded by walls from 4 
to 6 or 8 feet thick, and Moel y Gaer is especially 
likely to have been so occupied. Within its present 
trenches are a few faint traces of early hut-circles, 
which, if ever defended by an outer wall, it has 
probably disappeared under the agger. I have been 
led to think so by the fact that Mr. W. Wynne 
Ffoulkes, in his Castra Clwydiana,' mentions some- 
thing of the kind. At Moel y Gaer he found by 
excavation, “in the centre of its innermost agger, a 
quantity of stones roughly laid together, forming a 
sort of wall which is carried down to the foundation.” 
His description is illustrated by a drawing of the 
stone-work. 

I failed to discover at Drewyn any of those remark- 
able sally-ports or posterns which occur so frequently 
in the Carn Géch rampart, and enhance its interest. 
In the description of the latter in the Archaologia 
Cambrensis no mention is made of the size of these 
passages. I venture, therefore, to introduce here the 
dimensions of one in its southern wall, as nearly as its 
extent could be ascertained. Unfortunately it so 
happens “that many large flat stones forming the 
coverings or the sides of passages leading through its 
walls are known to have been removed by the neigh- 
bouring farmers; and indeed the whole line of wall 
has served to construct houses and walls all over the 
adjacent district.”* 

Four of these posterns were noticed, with traces of 
others. On the eastern side of the one selected for 
measurement there are three stones in line across the 
rampart. The innermost and the largest measures 6 
feet by 5 feet, and stands on edge, its smaller measure 
of 5 feet representing the height of the postern. The 


1 Archeologia Cambrensis, New Series, vol. i, p. 177. 
2 Archeologia Cambrensis, Third Series, vol. vi, p. 99. 
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second or middle stone is irregular in form, but attains 
the height of 5 feet. The size of the third is 5 feet by 
4 feet, Parallel with these, on the opposite side, are 
three stones on edge, or in a standing position, and in 
line. These are all that remain of the side sup- 
porters of the passage, the others, with their covers, 
having been taken away. The commencement of its 
southern entrance is somewhat obscured by masses of 
fallen débris, but its limit is probably marked by the 
outermost of the remaining slabs, which would make 
this postern’s length to be from 15 to 16 feet, its 
width 3 feet, and, judging by the height of the side 
stones, it measured from floor to roof about 5 feet. 

It has one peculiarity which remains to be noticed. 
At its interior end, and occupying a central position 
within the passage, stands a massive unhewn stone 
pillar, about 5 feet above the present level of the 
ground, from 12 to 13 inches square, and 13 inches 
apart from the nearest jamb. The object of its posi- 
tion is not exactly apparent, but the intention may 
have been to block up this inlet entirely in emergent 
cases by the addition of other stones now missing, or 
otherwise to straiten it and make it more defensible. 
Between it and the large side slab mentioned above, 
which forms its eastern jamb, there is an opening 5 
feet high and 13 inches wide, through which a man of 
moderate size might edge his person with ease, as I 
proved by experiment on the spot. On its other or 
western side, the space between the pillar and the 
nearest stone is 12 inches, thus completing, with the 
pillar and other opening, the average width of the 
passage, which is 3 feet. This stone, however, is not 
large, and the wall at its back is a good deal broken 
and effaced, affording no positive evidence that the 
aperture on this side of the pillar was straitened 
equally with the other; if it was, the design would 
have been obvious. Through these side apertures at 
the entrance the garrison could have gone and re- 
turned without difficulty, whilst a hostile party in 
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pursuit, or in the act of passing through, would have 
been for the moment at the mercy of the defenders. 
It might likewise have served to prevent the straying 
of cattle out of the enclosure, for which purpose it was 
well contrived. In the northern wall a similar arrange- 
ment may be observed, made with smaller materials. . 
In the centre of a passage-entrance is a stone fixed on 
edge, with an aperture on each side, one of which 
measured 2 feet across, and the other 1 foot 8 inches 
across. “In the valley on the south side of this 
fortress, rocks and stones lie about in the greatest 
confusion ; but there can be made out amongst them 
numerous remains of enclosures of no great size, and of 
small circular habitations, which may mark the site of 
a British village or settlement.”" In a north-westerly 
direction there is likewise the lower camp or outpost 
of inferior strength. It was for the convenience of 
the dwellers in these exterior habitations, I am in- 
clined to think, the passages were contrived, enabling 
them to reach the interior of the camp by a short and 
direct path through its side walls, without the neces- 
sity of a circuitous course to its main entrances, often, 
no doubt, barricaded. On its northern side may be 
seen a passage so oblique in its direction through the 
rampart as to seem unaccountable, until it is noticed 
that it inclines more than otherwise towards the en- 
trance of the lower camp, and that the pathway lead- 
ing towards it from this postern is the shortest and 
best. 
PEN Y GAER. 


An English antiquary, in his description of “ Worle- 
bury, an Ancient Stronghold in the County of Somer- 
set”, expresses himself as having received with con- 
siderable hesitation my former statement, that at Pen 
y Gaer, Llanaelhaiarn, Carnarvonshire, there is a com- 
pound rampart. The ruin was twice visited by me 
last autumn, and I can safely affirm that the double 


1 Arch. Camb., Third Series, vol. vi, p. 98. 
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construction of its wall is unmistakable, and in fact 
clearer and more distinct than anything of the kind at 
Worlebury, where, I regret to say, a change has taken 
place within the last ten years. Its north-eastern 
terrace, then so strikingly conspicuous, has disappeared 
under a thick coating of rubble. Even the author’s 
own discoveries, arrived at, we may suppose, after 
much patient search and labour, are not visible. For 
some reason unknown, and disappointing to the visitor, 
they have again been put out of sight, and covered 
over. 

Situated on its conical hill, and protected on all 
sides by walls and steep declivities, down which stones 
might have been hurled with deadly effect, Pen y 
Gaer was strong in position, and not easily assailed. 
Its small pear-shaped interior, with its narrower end 
towards the south, measures about 110 paces in length 
by 60 paces in its. widest part, and is occupied by 
seventeen or eighteen hut-circles of the largest size, 
their diameters being 18 feet and upwards. ‘The 
terraced rampart extends along its western front only, 
the remainder of its circuit having been fortified by 
a single wall or breastwork, traces of which remain. 
The terrace has fallen away in several places, and has 
exposed to view the face of the inner wall at its back. 
Between the gaps thus opened remnants of the outer 
line of walling ascend to the height of 64 feet above the 
fallen ruins at their base, whilst on each side of them 
appears the face of the interior wall in a perfect state. 
We thus obtain alternate views of the two structures, 
indicating in the most satisfactory and convincing 
manner their separate construction. The thickness of 
the terrace, taken in three places, was in one part 4 ft. 
8 in., and 5 ft. in the other two. The width of the 
interior wall, similarly taken, was 8 ft., 8 ft. 8 in., and 
9 ft. At the entrance, where the masonry of these 
strongholds is usually thickest, the terrace widens to 
64 ft., and the inner wall to 11 ft., the two combined 
being 173 ft. 
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In a former notice of Pen y Gaer I expressed a 
doubt whether the terrace, as it then appeared, was 
designedly made to be occupied by a first line of 
defenders, whilst the more commanding interior wall 
was manned by a second row of combatants, or whether 
its step-like appearance was the result of dilapidation. 
A more recent examination has satisfied me that origin- 
ally it did not appear as a terrace. In one part, 
although lower in others, it is only 4 or 5 inches 
short of attaining the level of the inner wall. Hence 
it seems probable that, being 5 feet thick, it was 
originally continued upwards to form a parapet similar 
to the existing example at Tre ’r Ceiri, which is like- 
wise 5 feet across, and not more than four miles 
distant from it. It may be well to observe here that 
these so-called parapets imply by their width the pro- 
bability that they were not designed as defensive 
breastworks, but rather as platforms on which the gar- 
rison arranged themselves and fought when assailed 
from without. 


CRAIG Y DDINAS. 


There is in Carnarvonshire another work of a com- 
pound character which requires consideration. It is 
the inner vallum of Craig y Ddinas, on the right bank 
of the Llyfni, described by Mr. Barnwell in the Arche- 
ologia Cambrensis, vol. ix, Fourth Series, p. 217, to 
which paper, with its illustrations, the reader is re- 
ferred. With his usual accuracy Mr. Barnwell has 
pronounced this rampart of stone to be British ; and I 
venture to add that for no other purpose than the 
protection of a permanent settlement would a wall of 
such magnitude have been built or thought of in a 
country where every hill and rock was available for 
temporary defence. The loosely built habitations which 
probably stood at its back have long since been re- 
moved, and the land cultivated, as has been the des- 
tiny of most of the similarly fortified enclosures in 
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Anglesey. Last summer men and carts were employed 
in clearing away the remaining vestiges of Castellor or 
Castell Idr, in the parish of Llansadwrn, mentioned by 
Rowlands, in his Mona Antiqua, p. 107. The remains 
dug up and removed were wall-foundations, floors, 
querns, spindle-whorls, saddle-quern mullers, a basin, 
a hatchet, with smaller implements, all of stone. An 
enormous quantity of rubble and walling materials 
were carted away from this enclosure, measuring in 
length about 250 yards, by a medium width of about 
60 yards. 

The outer bank of Craig y Ddinas, consisting, as 
has been stated, of earth and boulders thrown up from 
its outer and inner ditches, is, in respect to materials and 
structure, so different from the inner one, that I think 
we may regard it as having formed no part of the 
original design. It is probably the work of a success- 
ful invader. The inner bank is entirely of stone, and 
from its structural remains we gather that it was 
originally a broadly built rampart of considerable height. 
Its ruined and broken crest, partly overgrown by grass 
and weeds, with here and there scattered clumps of 
gorse and briers, and an occasional young oak tree, 
might lead some to suppose that its interior consists of 
earth, which is not the case, If, instead of a lowland 
position, it had stood on the summit of a hill, its stony 
remains would have been as grey and destitute of 
vegetation as the walls of Tre ’r Ceiri or Caer Drewyn. 

In the sectional view of Craig y Ddinas, annexed to 
Mr. Barnwell’s paper, the position of the outer face of 
the inner rampart is accurately traced under the letter 
E. When last seen, I found of its masonry a length 
of about 50 feet exposed, varying in height from 2 to 
3 feet above the fallen stones which cover its lower 
courses. Above it is a shelf-like space, measuring 
across in one part 9 feet, and in another 7 feet 6 inches, 
which terminates at the foot of a second line of wall- 
ing. The length cleared of this second work is 18 feet, 
and its height above the débris at its base from 2 to 3 
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feet. Inasmuch as it ascends to nearly the top of the 
ruin, it probably formed a part of the central wall. 
On the opposite or enclosure side of the same ram- 
part a small clearance was effected, and we succeeded 
in uncovering two wall faces. The length brought to 
view of the lower one next to the interior was about 
18 feet, and its height above ground from 1 to 2 feet. 
Its width across measured in one part 4 feet, in 
another 3 feet 8 inches, and further west 2 feet 6 
inches. The reduced condition of this lower step was 
’ attributed to the vicinity of a modern rubble fence, 
for the building of which many of its stones were 
probably taken. At the back of this first terrace rises 
a second, now about 2 feet higher than the first, and 
of which 21 feet were cleared. Whether this marked 
the limit of a second step, or the commencement of the 
central wall, we had not an opportunity of deciding. 
The height of the rampart as it now stands was made 
out to be 14 feet on the enclosure side, and 19 feet 
from the bottom of the trench on its outer side; and 
the thickness of the combined walls at their base was 
estimated by rough calculation to be 27 feet. 

The highest part of this vallum towards the west 
dips abruptly at the brink of the descent to the river, 
as if terminating there, but is continued along the 
edge of the declivity some distance further in the. form 
of a low and broad wall in ruins, with a few indications 
of apartments in its thickness. The principal gate- 
way is said to have been reached by rounding the 
eastern ends of the two ramparts, where there is at 
present a modern cartway, but seemingly without any 
traces of old work. Besides this place of admission 
there are, in the ruined wall just mentioned, evident 
remains of an entrance, with a causeway leading 
obliquely up to it from the river, and possibly from 
the country generally. In some respects this gate 
was well placed. Besides having the advantage of a 
water-supply, the defenders, if hard pressed, might 
through it have gained the river, and possibly a safe 
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retreat amongst the wilds and fastnesses of the hills 
beyond. 


TRE ’R OEIRI. 


To the preceding number of hill-fortresses in North 
Wales possessing defences of a compound character 
Tre ‘r Ceiri may be fairly added. Pennant, in his 
description of its wall, says that it “consisted of two 
parallel and contiguous parts, one higher than the 
other, serving as a parapet to the lower, which seemed 
to have its walk like that in the walls of Chester.” It 
is not clear that in this remark there is any allusion 
to its compound character. To dispose of a doubt 
long entertained, I lately ascended to the ruin, accom- 
panied by an assistant, and, at a point a little to the 
east of the sally-port, where the banquette is double, 








traced downwards the face of the upper walk or terrace 
by removing the contiguous rubble of the lower one, 
which was easily effected without much damage, the 
stones of the lower walk being smaller than those 
built into the face of the higher. We followed it 
nearly to its foundation, and the result was satisfac- 
tory, inasmuch as it disclosed the fact that the lower 
terrace is but the top of a separate structure, added 
possibly to support and strengthen the main wall, the 
face of which is wavy and rugged, with a tendency to 
overhang. 

5TH 8ER., VOL. IV. 17 
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With the outer part of the rampart we were not so 
fortunate. In consequence of the large size.of the 
stones there used, their awkward proportions, the 
vacancies between them, and their random arrange- 
ment across the building with their ends out, we were 
unable to satisfy ourselves that the inner face of the 
parapet descended Jower than the banquette. We 
left the ruin, in fact, in a state of doubt on this point, 
and yet more than otherwise inclined to regard the 
parapet as a part of the main wall continued upwards. 
It is an interesting feature, however, as the only exist- 
ing example connected with this class of remains I am 
acquainted with in North Wales, and is uf importance 
as showing how, in other instances, these wide sur- 
faced walls, such as the one at Caer Drewyn, were 
carried upwards and completed. | 

The measure of the rampart taken where the clear- 
ance was made is as follows :—Across the lower walk 
it varied from 4 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. The width of the 
higher one was 5 ft. 3 in., and the parapet measured 
5 ft. across, the width of the whole being about 15 ft. 
The same line of rampart further towards the east 
becomes apparently a single wall, and is reduced to a 
width of 9 ft. at top. 

The little I have been able to glean respecting the 
stone-built caers of North Wales will suflice, I hope, 
to show that the defences of some of them are com- 
pound, the supposed absence of which peculiar feature 
has hitherto been regarded as the main difference 
between them and the duns and cahirs of Ireland. I 
have shown that on the opposite sides of the Caer 
Drewyn enclosure three wall-faces were uncovered, two 
on the inner side, and one on the outer, proving with cer- 
tainty that in parts the rampart consisted of two 
parallel lines of masonry with indications of a third, 
and that its wall, from 15 to 20 ft. wide, was spacious 
enough for the admission of chambers such as those at 
Inis Murray and at Carn Pentyrch. The existence of 
a double or compound wall at Pen y Gaer has likewise 
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been verified. It has been further ascertained that 
the Craig y Ddinas rampart possesses at least four 
facings, two on each side, establishing the fact that it 
consisted of three collateral and contiguous walls, with 
chances that further excavations might bring others to 
view. Whatever the object of these additional struc- 
tures, whether intended as supports to loosely-built 
defences, which seems probable, or for some other 
purpose, they are met with, as far as my observation 
goes, where the bulwark is highest and broadest, and 
are seemingly discontinued where the natural strength 
of the position required no further protection than a 
single wall or breastwork. | 

Those who have had opportunities of comparing the 
Irish cahirs with the stone-built: caers of Wales, agree 
in regarding them as the works of the same race. 
Differences may exist, but usually they are such as 
may be accounted for by local circumstances, or by the 
supposed higher antiquity of the caer. The early 
course of migration across these islands is stated to 
have been from east to west—from England to Ire- 
land. Hence it seems probable that the caer preceded 
the cahir, and is the older of the two. 


Hucu PricHAkp. 














THE CARMELITE PRIORY, DENBIGH.’ 


BeEForE entering upon an account of this religious 
house, or a description of its remains, it will be well to 
premise a short notice of the order to which it belonged. 

According to Mr. Mackenzie Walcott (Sacred Arche- 
ology), the “ Carmelites or White Friars were an order 
of friars who took their origin in a congregation of her- 
mits on Mount Carmel, who were associated by Albert, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, in 1122. During the Holy 
War they came over to Europe, and were taken under 
the protection of the Popes. Honorius IV gave them 
the white cloak, which had hitherto been worn only 
by the Premonstratensians, and called them Brethren 
of St. Mary. Innocent IV bound them under con- 
ventual rule, and John XXIII exempted them from 
“the jurisdiction of bishops. Eugenius VI allowed 
them to eat flesh. They were brought by Earl Richard 
De Grey from Carmel into England ¢. 1250, and 
established themselves at Alnwick, when they first 
came into towns. In 1258 Alexander IV allowed 
them to imprison all renegades from the order. They 
usually had an image of St. John Baptist in their 
cloisters, with the hope of gaining greater estimation 
as under the protection of him who came in the spirit 
of Elias of Carmel. Their chief was called the Pro- 
vincial. They wear a cassock, scapular, patience, and 
hood of brown and a white cloak. When the Saracens 
recovered the Holy Land, white as a royal colour was 
prohibited, and they adopted grey ; but when they 
came to England they resumed the white over grey. 
Their house at Coventry remains in almost complete 
preservation.” 

Two points in this notice are of special interest in 
connection with this foundation. 


1 Read at the Annual Meeting, 22 August 1887. 
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1. The origin of the order in the Holy Wars; for 
inasmuch as Sir Thomas Salusbury, the father of the 
founder of this house, had taken an active part in the 
Crusades, was present at the siege of St. Jean d’Acre, 
and had been made a knight of the Holy Sepulchre, 
we may fairly infer that Sir John himself, also, had 
not only imbibed, as with his mother’s milk, the spirit 
of the Crusaders, but most likely had been a personal 
sharer in their fortunes; indeed, his very title of 
knighthood implies that he must have won his spurs 
on the field; and if, as may very likely have been, 
present with his father at St. Jean d’Acre, he may 
have personally witnessed the devotion and charity of 
the new brotherhood founded on the adjoining pro- 
montory of Mount Carmel. 

2. The introduction of the order into England by 
Earl Richard de Grey is also suggestive ; for it was to 
his nephew, Reginald de Grey, that Edward I granted 
the Castle of Ruthin and the lordship of Dyffryn 
Clwyd, in 1281; and within three years this Priory of 
Denbigh -was founded. Sir John and Reginald de 
Grey may have been companions-in-arms in that dis- 
tant school of chivalry in Palestine, and may have 
consolidated their early friendship in the home perils 
of those early unsettled times. At all events, we 
seem to trace a special reason why, in those days of 
Cistercian foundations, this house should have been 
founded as a Carmelite priory. 

Just at the same time, then, that Henry de Lacy 
was crowning the fair hill of Caledfryn, in Rhos, with 
his beautiful castle, Sir John Salusbury was occupied 
in founding the house of Carmelite Friars at its foot. 
We can give no plan of the buildings then erected ; 
but there still remain the chapel, and, on its south 
side, what was probably-the hall or day-room of the 
friars, with their dormitory above. The graceful ogee 
window of five lights, cinquefoiled, and with detached 
mullions, in the north wall of the chapel—a corre- 
sponding one, probably, on the south side, where a 
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closed arch indicates a former opening—and the holy 
water stoup of similar character in the same wall, near 
the west door—all belong to this period of architec- 
ture ; so too, I doubt not, do the double sedilia, with 
detached or open mullions, in the south wall, although 
the cusps and foils have been destroyed. The piscina 
has been walled up, but will most likely tell the same 
story. The chapel would necessarily be the richest 
and most ornamented portion of the foundation, not 
only in virtue of its dedication to divine worship, but 
also by reason of its secondary use as a burial-place 
for the founder's family. Sir John himself was prob- 
ably the first to be buried here; and a copy of the 
inscription, on a brass plate, that once existed in the 
chapel, is preserved among some MSS. at Combermere. 


“Orate pro a’i’a Joh’is Salusburie Armigeri, qui quidem Joh’es 
Salusburie obiit ii die Mensis Martii a.p, 1289, cujus a’i’e p’pi- 
cietur Deus.” 


Sir John’s wife was Katherine, daughter of Lord St. 
Maur; and hence, I suspect, the origin of its alternative 
foundation by John de Sunimore (.¢., Sant Maur, 
Seymour), the date 1399 referring to a subsequent 
renovation, and the introduction of the Perpendicular 
east window. 

In 1373 Llewelyn ap Madoc, Bishop of St. Asaph, 
bequeathed in his will twenty shillings to the Carmel- 
ites of Denbigh, among others, “ pro anima mea”; and 
at the same time bestowed on the fabric of the cathe- 
dral the vessels of silver (vasa argentea) which he had 
bought of Henry de Salbri. ‘This was probably the 
Sir Harry Salusbury, described as a Knight of the 
Holy Sepulchre, who was buried in the chapel, and to 
whose memory the Harl. MS. 2129 tells us there was 
a tomb, with the inscription— 


* Hie jacet Henricus Salusburie, Armiger filius et heres Radul- 
phi Sajusburie Ar: qui obiit silicet (?) die mensis A° 1400. Et 
Agnes ux. ejus filia et heres Joh’is Curteys, Armigeri, qui obiit 
pr’ die Mensis A° 1400: quor’ a’i’b’ p’picietur Deus. Amen.” 
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Another stone commemorated another Henry, son of 
Thomas Salusbury, who died the 2nd of October 1483, 
and appears to have been the “ Henry Salusbury of 
Llanrhaiadr, who married Margaret, daughter and heir 
of Gruffydd ap Rhys of Gloddaeth, and widow of 
Howel ap Ieuan Fychan, Lord of Mostyn, by whom he 
was the ancestor of the Salusburies of Llanrhaiadr 
Hall, represented, through the Baronet family of Lloyd 
of Bodidris yn 14] and the Vaughans of Corsygedol, by 
the co-representatives of the late Sir Thomas Mostyn 
of Mostyn, Bart.” (Powys Fadog, iv, 331). 

Another brother, John,’ died on the 9th day of 
March 1489, and was buried here. He was “of 
Bachymbyd, which place he bought from Hugh ap 
Madoc ap Ieuan ap Madoc of Plas yn Machymbyd. 
He married Lowri, daughter and coheir of Robert ap 
Meredydd ap Tudor, and was ancestor of—1. The 
Salusburies of Bachymbyd, whose heiress, Jane, only 
child of Charles Salusbury, of Bachymbyd, Esq., married 
Sir Walter Bagot, Knt., ancestor by her of the Lords 
Bagot. 2. The Salusburies of Rag, co. Merion. 3. 
The Salusburies of Saeth Marchog” (Powys Fadog, iv, 
332). 

The next memorial met with is a brass to Sir 
Thomas Salusbury, Knt., who died in 1505, and Dame 
Joan, his wife, who died in 1516. He was knighted 
by Henry VII after the Battle of Blackheath, for his 
valour against Lord Audley and the Cornish rebels. 
His wife was Joan or Janet, sister of Sir William 
Griffith of Penrhyn, Knt., Chamberlain of North Wales. 

This is the last recorded funeral of a member of the 
family in the Abbey chapel, as Sir Roger, the next 
Baronet, directed, by his will, his body to be buried in 
the parish church of Denbigh, that is, Whitchurch. 

Most of these cases are mentioned in the following 
extract, which we quote from Mr. Williams’ Ancient 


and Modern Denbigh (p. 325) :— 


1“Qbitus Joh’is Salusburie Armigeri filii Thome Salusbury 
qui quidam Joh’es obiit ix® mensis Mercurii (sic) anno 1489. Cuj’ 
quidem a’i’e”, &c. (Harl. MS., in Powys Fadoy, iv, p. 339.) 
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“By the kindness of Miss Angharad Lloyd, authoress 
of the Antiquities of Mona, we are favoured with the 
following particulars :—‘ Among some papers at Com- 
bermere Abbey, I saw a copy of the inscriptions on 
tombstones then in the Abbey. 


“«Tnscriptions upon y® circumference brasse of y® broad marble 
stone nexte y® altar in y® Chappell of y® Religious House in 
Denbighe :— 

“*Orate pro a’vabus Thome Salusbury Militis et Domine Jo- 
hane uxoris ejus, qui quidem Dom: Thom. Som: obijt die Jan'y 
A.D. millesimo quingentesimo quinto et Domina Johana obit 
quarto die mens; Septr. A.D, MCCCCCXVI quor’ a’i’bus Deus 
propiciectur. Amen.’ 


“¢ Upon another brasse plate there is— 


“*Orate pro ava Joh’nis Salusburie armigeri qui quidem Joh’nes 
Sal’s: obijt it die Mensis martit A.D. Mill’mo: 1289. ewjus wie 
propicietur Deus.’ 

“‘Nota, That all y® words y* are underlined are now wanting, 
being the Brasse taken away by y® barbarous hands of the soul- 
diers in y® late Civill Wars.’” 


In the Rhyl MSS. there is an account of “a frag- 
mente of a Plate that doth memorie another Thomas 
Salusburie, buried in y® Religious House at Denbighe. 
Also, another Plate that hath Henry Salusbury, and 
another Brasse that doth memorise the Dau. and Heire 
of John Curteis, Esq., and the Alabaster Tomb for Syr 
Roger Salusbury and his Lady.” 

The burials of so many members of the family must 
have been a source of no small profit to the Priory, 
and these were enhanced by other gifts and bequests ; 
but they had more to do, as we gather from a later 
inventory, with the services and adornment of the 
chapel, than with the ease and enjoyment of the friars. 

In 1535 Bishop Standish left them by will a sum of 
twenty mares “ pro edificio claustri’, from which we 
gather that either there was as yet no cloister at all, 
or else that it had fallen into decay and needed 
repair; and three years later Richard ap Howel ap 
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Ieuan of Mostyn, whose mother had married as her 
second husband Henry Salusbury of Llanrhaiadr (supra, 
ob. 1483) also made them a bequest. 

The alliances formed by this powerful family were 
further emblazoned in the painted glass of the fine 
east window. For “in the great window in the 
Chapel are the following coats of arms: 1. Salusburie 
cum...a bend argent; 2. Salusburie, impaled with 
argent, a bugle horn sable ; 3. Salusburie cum argent a 
chev. gules, between three errons’ heads erased su.,- 
beaks de or, Erdeswick; 4. Salusburie cum q’lie (quar- 
terly) vairry de argent et g. et cum gules, a fesse 
daunzetie argent, between six cross-crosslets argent ; 
5. Salusburie cum gules, a chevron argent, between 
three halfaces (z.e., three Englishmen’s heads in pro- 
file) argent, et argent pr. 2, 3, arg.; 4 qr. gules, a 
chevr. arg., bet. 3 stags’ heads argent, attired or. 
Vychan Camerarius Walliz Septentrionale.” (Har. 
MS. 2129, Powys Fadog, iv, 339. 

The appearance of the sanctuary must have been 
imposing when the beauty of its architecture was set 
out by carved marble, and painted window and richly 
graven monuments. 

“ Lle odidogach, Ile daw dugiaeth 
Ni chae iarll yw roi no chor lle’r aeth 


Na brenhin yn sin wasanaeth—harddach 
Na gwledd degach no’i gladdedigaeth.”’ 


From Tudur Aled’s Owdl Farwnad, Thomas Salus- 
bury Marchog Urddol. 


But evil days were fast approaching for the monas- 
teries ; and the turn of this Priory soon came. It was 
granted, according to Tanner, 36 Henry VIII, to 
Richard Andrews and William Lisle ; but in the grant 
itself, dated 1539,as given below, only Richard Andrews 
is mentioned. The Priory is also there described as 
belonging to the “Friars Preachers”; but this was a mis- 
take, as it belonged not to the Dominicans, but to the 
Carmelites. From this grant we further learn that the 
Priory and its property had been leased for ninety-nine 
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years to Robert Parfew, Bishop of St. Asaph, in 1537, at 
an annual rent to the King of 12d., and to the Prior of 
10s. The grant is as follows :— 


Particulars for Grants, Hen. VIII, Andrews, Richard. 
Sec. 6. 


“ Nuper domus siue Priorat’ Fratrum predicat’ de Denbigh in 
Northwallia. Per fid’. 


“Valor omnium et singulorum dominiorum maner’ terr’ tene- 
ment’ ac al’ possessionum quarumcunque tam Temporal’ quam 
Spiritual’ dict’ nuper Domui siue Priorat’ pertin’ sive spectan’ 
ad manus Domini Henr’ octaui Dei gra’ Anglie I'raunc’ et Hiber- 
nie ecclesie supremi capit’ sursum redd’ ut inferius sequitur 
Viz. : 


“In Com’ Denbigh’ Terr’ et possession’ quaecumque pd’ 
nuper domut pertin’ valet in 


“Firm’ tocius scitus siue domus dict’ nuper Priorat’ scituat’ 
ex oriental’ parte ville de Denbigh’ vnacum omnibus et singulis 
haulis, cameris, pincernis, coquinis, stabulis siue alijs edificijs 
quibuscumque eidem Priorat’ pertin’ siue spectan’, necnon vno 
pomario et vno gardino eidem annex’ ac etiam omnibus et sin- 
gulis tenement’, cotagijs, terr’, pastur’ et prat? cum omnibus et 
singulis advantagijs proficuis et emolument’ eidem similiter 
spectan’ et pertin’ sic dimiss’ Robert’ Episcopo Assaphen’ per In- 
dentur’ sub sigill’ commune dict’ nuper Priorat’ dat’ xij™° die 
Augusti anno 1’ r’ Henr’ viij™ xxix®° h’end’ eidem Ep’o et suc- 
cessor’ suis: a die confeccionis presenc’ vsque ad t’minum 
iiij** xix annorum tunc prox’ sequen’ et plenar’ complend’ Redd’ 
inde ann*™ dict? Domino Regi pro decima premis’ xijd. durant? 
termino pred’ et dict’ priori et convent’ siue eo’ succ’ xs, eodem 
termino durant’ viz. pro premis’. Et pred’ Episcopus exonera- 
bit dict’ nuper priorem et convent’ et eorum success’ de omni- 
bus resolut’ reddit’? exeunt’ de pr’mis’ quequidem Indent’ .ac 
omnia et singula in eadem content’ per Cancellar’ et Consilium 
Cur’ Domini R’ Augmen’ revenc’ Coron’ sue allor’ Dat’ apud 
Westm’ xxv die Aprilis anno regni pred’ Domini Regis xxxj™° 
per annum xs.” 


The establishment was small: in 1537, there were a 
“‘capellanus capellz, and five or six priests”, who, we 
hope, received a pension. The commissioners appointed 
to appraise the goods made out their inventory, which 
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we reproduce in full,’ for the light it throws on the 
nature and value of the church goods, and for the 
glimpse it gives of the different parts of the monastic 
buildings. 


“White Freers of Denbigh.—Stuffe delyvered to the Bisshop 
of Saynt Assaph (Rob. Purefoy) : 


“ The Quyer, ij gret candelsticks of latyn ijs. ; ij small candel- 
sticks, laten, pownsed, viijd.; a lampe basyn” (a lamp in a basin 
before the altar) “iiijd. ; a holy water stoppe iiijd. ; ij cruets jd. ; 
vj aulter clothes viiijd.; ij white curteyns (costers for the altar) 
vilijd. ; ij tables alybaster vs. ; ij sacry bells jd.; ij bells in y® 
steple xs.; a pelowe on y® auter iiijd. ; a canape” (canopy)? “ for 
the Sacrament iiijd. 

“The Vestry, a vestiment, syngle, white with flors’”’ (flowers) 
“and a redde crosse ijs.; j olde vestment syngle, grene with a 
red offeras with starres iiijd.; a vestment of grene with a red 
offeras iiijd.; a chesable, yelow chamblet, with a blew offeras 
vjd.; a chesable, grene silk with a violet offeras; a chesable, 
changeable tatfeta, the offeras with imags” (images) “ of gold ijs.; 
iiij old chesables xvjd. ; j old tenakell” (tunicle) “ iiijd.; a grene 
cope, silke stryped, ijs.; an old albe iiijd. ; an old surples jd.; v 
corporase cases with iij corporases vjd. ; a little clothe to hange 
before the roode jd. ; a crosse coper with a staffe coper iiijd. ; ij 
sensers coper ilijd. ; ii old cofers viijd. 

“The Chamber, a coveringe with imags viijd.; a table with ij 
formes iiijd. . 

“The Hall, a table and fourme iiijd.; a steyned clothe iijd. 

“The Kechyn, iij brasse putts and a posnet”’ (a little basin or 
porringer) “ iiijs.; a pan, a broche” (a spit), “and a paire of pot- 
hooks iiijd.; a paire of hengells ijd. ; a trevet ijd. 

“The Brewhouse, a mashe-fat xvjd.; a lede” (lead) “ ijs. 

“The Buttre, a candelstick of laten, jd.; ij laten basyn and j 
ewer vjd.; ij pewter disshes iiijd.; a table clothe and a towell 
iiijd. 

“Left in my Lordes handes a chales with a little crucifixe on 
the cote” (side), “parcel-gilt, weyng x ounces xxxvjs. viijd. 
Theise forsaide parcells were praysed the xix day of the monthe 


t From the “ Seven Inventories of Welsh Friaries”, taken out of 
the Public Record Office, by Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, Arch. Caib., 
1870, xlii. 

2 Sacr. Arch., 592. 
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of Auguste, the yere (of) our Kinge Henry the VIII, xxx, by 
theise persones folowyng 
“ Thos. Conwey, 
Will. Wynway, 
Jo. Barker, 
Rob. Blake, 


This visitation and surrender of the goods of the 
Priory took place in 1538, the 30th of Henry VIII; 
and the Thomas Conwy, who was one of the com- 
missioners, was most probably of Bodrhyddan, eldest 
son of John Aer Conwy (0b. 1544), and Janet, daughter 
of Thomas Salusbury Hén (the elder) of Lleweni. 

The parts of the Priory here enumerated are the 
choir, the vestry, the chamber, the hall, the kitchen, 
the brew-house, and the buttery. By the choi we 
understand the entire chapel, as not only the altar- 
cloths, furniture, and ornaments are included—e. g., 
curtains, alabaster tables, canopy, and candlesticks— 
but also the holy water stoup, two sacring bells, and 
the two bells in the steeple. 

The vestry was rich in vestments—chesibles, copes, 
and albs—of silk and other material, wrought with 
images, stars, and flowers; contained “a little clothe 
to hang before the roode”, a processional cross of 
copper, and censers of the same material. 

The chamber (perhaps the Prior’s room) was scantily 
furnished, with ‘‘a covering with imags, a table and 2 
fourmes.” 

In the kitchen was inter alia “a paire of hengells, 
whatever that may mean ; while the furniture of the 
other rooms was very meagre. 

There was left, however, in the Bishop’s hands “a 
chales, with a little crucifixe on the cote, parcel gilt, 
weying x ounces”, and valued at no less than 36s. 8d. 
This Bishop, Robert Parfew or Perfew, also called 
Warbington or Warton, had been consecrated to the 
See of St. Asaph on July 2, 1536, and held with it the 
Abbacy of St. Saviour’s, Bermondsey. The Abbey 
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being very rich, he was able to live in great state, and 
much of his time and money were spent at Denbigh. 
“ Denbighe plerumque”, writes Godwin of him, “aut 
Wrexame vitam degere consuevit: ad Sancti Asaphi 
raro aut vix unquam.” In 1538 the freedom of the 
burgesses of this town (Denbigh) was given to him 
and his successors ; and the burgesses were freed from 
appearing out of the limits of the borough in any 
ecclesiastical cause. The Bishop, moreover, made great 
efforts to have the Grammar School, which the Royal 
Commissioners proposed to found (or re-found) at St. 
Asaph, removed to Denbigh; and it is said that he 
was anxious to have the cathedral also transferred 
hither. 

Williams, in Ancient and Modern Denbigh, p. 326, 
quotes, from MSS. undescribed, a more full description 
of the grant than that given by Tanner. ‘“ The house, 
stables, demesnes, terraces, gardens, orchards, etc., of 
y° Priory of y® Carmelite Brothers att Denbighe, with 
woods, fisheries, pastures, etc., was granted by H. 8, 
in his 36 yeare reign, to Robert Andrews of Hayle, co. 
Gloucester, and Geo. Lyseley.” These names differ 
slightly from those given by Tanner, “Richard Andrews 
and William Lisle”; but they are evidently members 
of the same family, if not intended for the same 
persons. Perhaps our North Wales Secretary and co- 
Editor will be able to clear up the difference, and to 
enable us to trace the subsequent devolution of the 
property down to his own and his brother’s hands, and 
also to identify the grounds covered by the “stables, 
demesnes, terraces, gardens, orchards, .... woods, 
fisheries, and pastures”, which indicate a somewhat 
more extensive establishment and possessions than we 
had been led to expect from previous notices. 

It only remains to us now to describe, sadly and 
regretfully, the present condition of this interesting 
old foundation. 

The chapel and a range of buildings on the south 
are all that now survive. The latter probably repre- 
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sent the kitchen and hall of the “inventory”; but 
their present use is that of barn and cow-house. Above 
them the ancient dormitory, with its narrow and deeply 
splayed windows, has been turned into a hayloft and 
granary! We turn to the chapel, and find the fabric 
still showing signs of its pristine use. Monumental 
alabaster and graven brasses, altar and stalls, have 
long ago disappeared; but the fine east window of 
five lights, double transomed, with its lower portion 
walled up, is enclosed in an arch within a string- 
course which has angel terminations. There stands 
out a bracket, on the south side of the altar, on the 
east wall, on which once stood an image, it may be of 
John the Baptist. The piscina on the south side, 
previously indicated by the plaster, has now been 
opened out ; and an aumbry on the north side is like- 
wise indicated. Double sedilia, with pierced mullions, 
remain on the south side. A five-light graceful ogee 
window on the north, and a closed space correspond- 
ing to it in the south wall, show the side-lighting ; 
while the stoup still occupies its old position. The 
roof retains its early wagon shape and form ; and west 
of the north window the wall-plate descends to about, 
half the height of the wall, and is there supported on 
corbels, marking, it may be, the position of the rood- 
loft and the division between nave and chancel. Buck’s 
view shows dormer windows on the north side; but 
these no longer exist. 

We are told by Mr. Williams (Ancient and Modern 
Denbigh, p. 325) that some years ago the late “ Mr. 
Ignatius Williams of the Grove got up a subscription 
for the purpose of exploring the floor of the chapel, 
and permission was readily obtained from Mr. Owen, 
the proprietor, and his tenant. The sexton was en- 
gaged to see the vaults opened ; but nothing has yet 
been done.” Some few years ago I remember being told 
by Mrs. Owen this anecdote about a former explora- 
tion, and I recorded it as supplying a hint that may 
be some day utilised. “lias Jones, painter, says that 
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SEMI-EFFIGY OF FEMALE, DENBIGH ABBEY. 
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his grandfather, whom he remembers well, used to say 
that a gentleman dressed in black came to him when 
working in the fields near the Abbey, and asked him 
to come and dig for him at the Abbey itself. and that 
he pointed out a particular arch in the east wall, 
where he dug, and came upon ‘all kinds of things, 
gold and silver’, and that when he began to lay hold of 
the things, the gentleman told him to close up, and 
disappeared.” Many tombstones, I was also told, had 
been dug up in the ground, and, what is of more 
importance, “ were re-buried”, so that some day they 
may yet be brought to light. 

The semi-effigy in front of the Abbey house repre- 
sents a female in the attitude of prayer; an inscrip- 
tion runs along the edge, but is illegible. It is said 
that when found it carried a leaden cover, underneath 
which was an antique key, which is now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Richard Williams of Vale Street, late 
town clerk of this town. 

For greater ease in following this description, I append 
a pedigree of the Salusburys of Lleweni, in so far as 
concerns this subject, compiled from J. Y. W. Lloyd’s 
Mistory of Powys Fadog. 


Adam de Salzburg,== 
came with the Conqueror | 





| 
Adam de salzburg,=-Joyce, d. of Sir William de Pontefract 
Captain of Denbigh Garrison | 


Alexander he Salusbury== 
| 





| 
Thos, Salusbury, Knt. of the Holy Sepulchre,=-Joyce, d. and coh. of Sir Wm. 
at siege of St. Jean d’Acre | Mandeville, Knt. 
| 


Sir John Salusbury of Lleweni, founder of White Friars,=-Katherine, d. of 
Denbigh, and Abbey, “‘La Fleche’’, 0b. 1289 L. St. Maur 








| 
Sir Henry Salusbury=Nest, d. of Cynwrig Fychan 
received Lleweni as a grant | ap Cynwric Sais 
from Edw, I 


a 
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a| 
William hidciniinisuliinaietit d.andh.of Alexander a ances- 
M.P. for Leomin- | Dd, ap Cynwrig ap tor of the Salusburys of 
ster, 6 Ed. III, Philip Phicdan Gallt Faenan 
of Lleweni 








Ralph Salusbury=-Margaret, d. and h. of Ieuan ap Cadwgan, to 
Llywarch Holbwrch 








| | 
Henry Salusbury,=-Agnes, d. and h. of Sir John John Salusbury 
buried in the Courtois or Curteis, Knt., Jane=John Eyton of 
Abbey, 1400 ob. 1400 Eyton 





Thomas Salusbury,=Elen, d. of Sir John Donne of Utkinton, 
fell in the battle of Cheshire 
Barnet 
Sir Thombs Salusbu ae anet, d. of 2, Ffoulk S., Dean of St. Asaph 
Knt. Banneret, fought William Griffith 3, Henry S. of Llanrhaiadr 
at Blackheath, 0b.1505, | of Penrhyn, = Margaret, d. of Gruff. ap 
buried in the Abbey | Chamberlain of Rhys of Glodaeth, wid. of 
ate N. Wales Howel ap Ieuan Fychan of 
Mostyn 
4, John S, of Bachymbyd 
5, Robert S. of Llanrwst 











Sir Roger Salusbury,=1, Elizabeth, d. and coh, Ffoulk S., Dean of St. 


knighted at Rouen; of John Hookes, Asaph (?) 
will, 1550; to be bur, ob. 8. p. Thomas §., of Flint, 
in par. ch. of Denbigh i.e, Leadbroke 





==2, Elizabeth, sister of Sir John 
Puleston of Bersham 


and M.P. for co. of Denbigh, Knight of the Carpet, | Myddelton, Esq., Mayor 


Sir Soe Salusbury, Chancellor and Chamberlain,=-Jane, d. and coh. of David 
ob. 1578; bur. in Whitchurch | of Chester, 0b, 1588 





John Sitedleeeetetiaaiiess d, and h. of Tudor ap Robert Fychan of Berain. 

She subsequently married,—2, Sir Richard Clough of Bach- 

egraig ; 8, Maurice Wynn of Gwydir; 4, Edward Thelwal 
of Plas y Ward. Interred at Llannefydd, 1 Sept. 1591. 








| 
a. Salusbury,=-Margaret, d. of Sir John Salusbury,=-Ursula, d. of 


implicated in the {| Maurice Wynn “The Strong”, Esq. | Henry Earl 
Babington Plot of Gwydir of the Body to Q. Eliz.,| of Derby, 
M.P. for co. Denb. ob, 1591 





Margaret = Edward Norreys 
of Speke, co. Lancas, 











> ta 
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a| 
| 
Sir Henry Salusbury,==Hester, d. of Sir Thos. 2, John, Capt. 
Bart., 1619 Myddelton of Chirk 3, William 

Castle 4, Ferdinando! 
Daughters: Arabella= 
Sir Thomas Salusbury,=-Hester, d. of John Jones of Helygen ; 
2nd Bart., Jesus Coll., | Sir Edw. Tyrrel Uricina=John Parry of 

Oxf., ob. 1613 Tywysog 








| | | 
Sir Thomas Sir John=Jane,d. of Hester Salusbury,=-Sir Robert Cotton 


Salusbury, Salusbury, Hugh heiress to her of Combermere, 
8rd Bart., 4th Bart., Williams brothers Bart, 
ob, 1657 ob. 8. p. 





5 | ; 
Sir Robert Salusbury Cotton, sold Lleweni to the Hon. Thos, Fitzmaurice, 





1 Ferdinando died at Lleweni on his return from the war in the Pala. 
tinate, and on his male issue (if any) would appear to have devolved the 
representation of the male line of the house of Lleweni on the death of Sir 
John Salusbury, the fourth and last Baronet. 
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NOTES ON THE OLDER CHURCHES. IN THE 
FOUR WELSH DIOCESES. 


BY THE LATE 


Sm STEPHEN RICHARD GLYNNE, Barr. 
(Continued from Vol. iti, p. 281.) 


BRECON, PRIORY CHURCH OF ST. JOHN. 
, 1836. 


THIS is a fine church, in the form of a cross, consisting 
of a nave with side-aisles and north porch, large tran- 
septs, each of which has an aisle on the east end, 
and a fine choir without aisles. In the centre of the 
cross is a low but massive tower. The exterior is rather 
plain. The Early English style greatly predominates, 
and in the choir (internally) is of the finest and most 
elegant quality. The clerestory of the nave has a plain 
battlement. Its south windows are Decorated, of two 
lights, with varied tracery ; the northern less good. 
The aisles have sloping, tiled roofs, and no parapets. 
The windows of the north aisle are of three lancet- 
lights within a general arch.. There is a singular kind 
of gable over part of the north aisle, containing an ele- 
gant Decorated window of three lights, with transom : 
a very uncommon arrangement, The west window of 
the nave is a large and fine Decorated one of five 
lights ; that of the south aisle is of three lights, also 
Decorated. The aisles are narrow, and the south aisle 
does not extend quite to the west end. The north 
porch is plain, with a small double window in the 
gable, and tiled roof. The tower is low and plain, with 
a battlement, and a turret at the south-west angle. 
- The nave is divided from the north aisle by four large 
pointed arches springing from vast octagonal columns ; 
from the south aisle by only three, but similar in 
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character. In the north wall is a fine ogee arch with 
elegant mouldings, feathering, and finial; in the 
mouldings, two courses of ball-flowers ; and beneath 
the arch, the recumbent effigy of an ecclesiastic in the 
attitude of devotion. The tower rises on four large 
pointed arches of Early English character, opening to 
the nave, transepts, and choir, having good mouldings 
and clustered shafts with moulded capitals. The 
tower is open to the interior of the church, above the 
great arches, and exhibits on each side double lancet- 
windows on shafts with mouldings. The nave and 
transepts have coved roofs with ribs, forming paneled 
compartments. The choir has a flat, paneled ceiling 
with pierced tracery above the beams. The south 
transept has on its east side two pointed arches spring- 
ing from shafts attached to a central plain pier. One 
of these arches is closed ; the other opens to a small 
chapel which communicates with the choir, and has a 
good triple lancet-window with shafts. In one of the 
piers on this side is a trefoil-niche. Both the tran- 
septs have a large triple lancet-window at the end, 
with a gallery in the thickness of the wall across it. 
That on the north has shafts; but on the south they 
are destroyed. There is an Early English arch from 
the south transept to the south aisle of the nave, and 
both transepts have lancet-windows in a clerestory. 
The north transept has two Early English arches on 
its east side, resembling those on the south, and open- 
ing to a large chapel ranging north of the choir, to 
which it opens by a small Early English doorway; and 
there is near the door a very fine Decorated arch with 
delicate mouldings containing ball-flowers, flanked by 
crocketed pinnacles. There must have been a tomb 
beneath this. 

There is a wooden screen entirely dividing the choir 
from the nave. The choir presents a beautiful internal 
appearance. At the east end is a window of five un- 
equal lancets, gradually diminishing from the centre, 


with very rich mouldings upon clustered shafts with 
18? 
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moulded capitals; some containing the nail-head orna- 
ment, and the shafts banded round the middle. On 
each side of the chancel are three compartments, of 
which three (internally) contain triple lancets, unequal, 
and very lofty and finely proportioned, the centre only 
pierced for a window. The mouldings and shafts 
resemble those of the east window, and the nail-head 
appears in several of the capitals. The western com- 
partment on each side has a deeply moulded doorway 
opening to a chapel; that on the south has a later 
window above it. There are three sedilia with tre- 
foil heads and shafts on the south of the altar, and in 
the east wall two niches with trefoil heads. Exter- 
nally, the lancets of the choir are quite plain. The 
font is Norman, but mutilated. The bowl is a circular 
cup. Round the upper part is a band of scroll-work 
with beads ; and round the middle a band containing 
medallions with figures of birds, etc.; the base circu- 
lar. The nave has been newly pewed. The east end 
of the north aisle is made into a vestry.’ 


ST. MARY IN BRECON. 
17 Sept. 1847. 

A large church, built of a coarse red stone, and 
somewhat irregular in form. It has a nave and 
chancel, with south aisle running parallel with both ; 
a chapel on the north of the nave; north and south 
porches ; and lofty plain tower at the west end of the 
nave. There are various styles. The tower is late 
Third Pointed, embattled, and having an octagonal 
stair-turret. The belfry windows of three lights, and 
a large west window of five. There is no west door, 


1 The choir of this fine church was restored, under the direction 
of Sir Gilbert Scott, by the Marquis Camden, the proprietor of the 
Priory. The trustees of his grandson, who succeeded to the mar- 
quisate on the death of his father, on May 4th, 1872, provided the 
present stalls and fittings. An organ on an adequate scale is now 
(1886) being added to the church. 
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and the arch opening from the tower to the nave is 
lofty and elegantly moulded, but without shafts. The 
interior is much encumbered with pews and galleries, 
which render it very dark, and the west gallery being 
advanced considerably into the nave, the western 
arches are much hidden. The nave has an arcade of 
five wide arches ; the arches of the chancel very low, 
and no chancel-arch. The three western arches of the 
nave are wide, of pointed form, with circular pier 
between them having octagonal capital. The next 
pier eastward is square, and against it is what has 
evidently been an altar with stone paneling about it. 
The two west arches are First Pointed, low and plain, 
without mouldings, having between them a low circular 
column with an early capital having the abacus. The 
next pier eastward marks the division of the chancel, 
and has an obtuse arched opening. The chancel has 
two First Pointed arches opening to its aisle, plain 
aud without moulding, the pier circular with octagonal 
capital. The arcade of this church is low and un- 
graceful : its division by intervals into three is to be 
found elsewhere; and though the arches differ slightly, 
they all seem to be First Pointed. Even without the 
galleries the church would be heavy and gloomy 
within. The north chapel opens to the nave by two 
rude First Pointed arches rising from a low circular 
column with early capital and abacus, above which is 
an obtuse-headed niche. The roof of the nave is coved, 
with intersecting ribs. There is no clerestory, and a 
range of stone corbels runs above the arcade. Some 
windows are Middle Pointed, that at the east end of 
the south aisle of three lights, and another on the 
south side of two lights. Another on the south side 
has three lancets under a containing arch, a form not 
uncommon in Herefordshire and parts of South Wales. 
Over the south door is a square-headed window of 
two lights, more of Third Pointed character. The 
east window of the chancel is late Third Pointed, of 
five lights, with transom; to the north and south of 
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it are Middle Pointed ones of two lights, of early 
character. Under the southern one is a Pointed 
piscina with stone shelf. On the south side of the 
chancel is another recess in the wall. In the eastern 
pier of the chancel arcade is a curious small arched 
recess, set very low down, and trefoiled. The north 
chapel has Middle Pointed windows of two lights, one 
of which has two trefoil-headed lights within a seg- 
mental arch, and sills coming down low. The chancel 
is pewed quite to the altar-rails. The pulpit has 
stone steps and a carved sounding-board. The north 
side is closely encumbered with houses, and has very 
few windows. An organ is in the west gallery.! 


BRECON, CHRIST COLLEGE CHURCH. 
June 12, 1869. 

This interesting building, now in excellent con- 
dition, and judiciously restored by G. G. Scott, is the 
choir of the ancient college church, the nave being 
disused and in ruins. The latter, however, can be 
easily traced, and seems to have had a north aisle 
only, of which the arcade is destroyed, all but the 
eastern respond, which is octagonal; and there seems 
to have been a large west window, now gone. The 
eastern portion of the south aisle, however, remains, 
but excluded, and contains a double piscina and an 
east window of three lights. The choir is a fine 
specimen of Early English, lofty and elegant; has had 
a new roof, ribbed, of cradle form. On the north side 
are seyen simple lancet windows, closely set, upon 
shafts, and string beneath; but there are no windows 
on the south (save in the eastern portion), on which 
side-buildings appear to have been attached. There 
is, however, seen on this side a wood-doorway placed 
high up, The east window is of five lancets, beneath 


1 This church has been restored and reseated, the pews and gal- 
leries having been removed. A new organ, a recent gift, stands at 
the west end of the south aisle. 
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a general pointed arch. On the south side of the 
altar is a double piscina, the arch trefoiled, and set 
upon detached shafts; also four sedilia, and a kind of 
magnum sedile through which is a hagioscope. Over 
these are some lancet windows, not extending further 
westward. In the north wall is what appears to be 
an Easter sepulchre, and just on the north of the east 
window is a moulded bracket. The altar is raised, 
and the sacrarium laid with new tiles. There is also 
a new reredos and stone pulpit, and the choir is fitted 
with chairs for divine service. Much of the ancient 
building of the College still remains in the adjacent 
school and Martin House. The funds of the College 
have been most judiciously applied to the erection of 
a good school, some of the ancient work being in- 
corporated with the new, and the whole most credit- 
ably executed. 


LLANAVAN FAWR (ST. AVAN). 
June 14th, 1869. 


This church has an entirely modern look, but possibly 
the walls may be original, though all ancient features 
have disappeared. It stands within a vast church- 
yard on an elevated site, commanding fine views of 
the Epynt mountains. It is a long church with nave 
and chancel, but no division between them, though 
there is a kind of distinction in the roof between that 
of the nave and that of the chancel; and a western 
tower, which is coarse and heavy, and without but- 
tresses, and was, according to an inscribed tablet, 
built by the parishioners in 1765. The doorway 
within the south porch has an obtuse arch. All the 
windows are modern ; the interior bare and cold.! 


1 The tower of this church has been recently renovated, and is in 
good condition. The rest of the church is now being rebuilt, the 
dimensions, which were excessive, being curtailed. 
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LLANGANTEN (8ST. CATHARINE %). 
; June 14th, 1869. 

This small church is situated far from anything like 
a village, and consists of a nave and long chancel, with 
wooden belfry over the west end. The walls may 
perhaps be ancient, but no ancient feature remains, 
unless the narrow single east window, of slit form, 
with square top. The other windows are modern. 
There is no west window. There is a south porch, 
and a slight change in the roof marking the chancel. 
The churchyard has a pretty site near the Ithon.’ 


LLANELLYW (sT. ELLYW). 
June 18th, 1869. 

This small church is in a lonely site in a retired 
valley, bounded on one side by the Black Mountains, 
and is in a sad state of neglect, the roof being so much 
out of repair as to make it unfit for the performance 
of service. It comprises nave and chancel only, with 
south porch, and a dilapidated wooden belfry over the 
west end. There is no chancel-arch, but a curious 
rood-loft and screen ; the loft is unusually wide, and 
has a double front on both east and west sides ; the 
screen has three pointed arches with plain spandrels, 
the whole retaining the ancient painting, the colour 
red with white flowers, and on the west side a cross. 
The boarding of the loft is carried quite up to the 
roof, and has several pierced quatrefoil openings ; the 
roof over the loft is coved and boarded. One satis- 
faction in the present condition of the church, bad as 
it is, is that there has been no modernising as yet, 
and the original features remain. The east window 
and north-east are long narrow single lights with 
square head, but the internal face within has a pointed 
arch, One south window is similar; another has a 
single pointed light. On the north are no windows 
in the nave., At the west is a Perpendicular one of 


} This church has been recently rebuilt. 
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two lights, square-headed. The chancel has a priest’s 
door on the south, a pointed recess in the east wall, 
and on the sduth trace of piscina and aumbry. The 
font has a plain octagonal bowl ona stem. The roof 
open, now in wretched state. The walls are extern- 
ae whitened. The churchyard is very large, and the 
scenery beautiful. There are some rude old open 
benches. The following epitaph occurs in the church- 


yard : 
“O earth of earth, observe this well ! 
That earth to earth must come to dwell ; 
Then earth in earth must close remain 
Till earth from earth doth rise again.” (1800.) 


LLANGAMMARCH, BRECON. 
May 13th, 1851. 


A mean church situated on an abrupt eminence. 
There is no steeple nor belfry, and the windows are 
wretchedly modernised. There was once a north 
aisle, of which the arcade is visible, built into the 
wall; the arches are pointed, and very rude; the 
piers octagonal, There is a south porch.! 


LLANLLEONFEL. 
July 3rd, 1867. 


This church presents a most deplorable object, con- 
trasting painfully with the next (Llanwrtyd), being 
literally in a state of ruin, with roof full of holes, 
interior dismantled, windows unglazed, and long aban- 
doned as unfit for divine service.? It consists of a 
nave and chancel, undivided, with a wooden bell-cot 
over the west end. There is literally no architectural 
feature deserving the name. The windows have wooden 
mullions, and are modern. The porch has been de- 
stroyed. One window, of lancet shape, south of the 
chancel, is questionable. There is a debased wood- 
screen, separating the chancel, of three-arched com- 


? This church has heen restored or rebuilt in mean style. 
2 The church has been rebuilt fairly well. 
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partments. The graves are torn up, and everything 
in a state that defies description. The font modern, 
but upset ; altar removed. On the east wall are three 
monumental wooden tablets, painted with inscrip- 
tions, respectively to Howel Gwynne of Bringoye, ob. 
1708; Marmaduke Gwynn de Garth, jurisconsultus, 
1712; and another Marmaduke Gwyn, with laudatory 
inscription in Latin. 
LLANWRTYD (ST. DAVID). 
July 2nd, 1867. 

This church, of the common Welsh form, has lately 
been nicely restored, and is in good condition. It has 
nave and chancel, with south porch, and over the 
west end a bell-cot for one bell in open arch. The 
nave is long, and there is no chancel-arch. Some 
of the original windows remain ; on the north, one, 
square-headed and labeled, Perpendicular, of three 
trifoliated lights. Some others are new, of like cha- 
racter; but the east window is a new Decorated one 
of two lights. The benches are all open and new. 
The font modern. The wall projects externally on 
the south side near the east end of the nave, but there is 
no indication within. There is a closed west door, but 
no west window. The porch is very large; the outer 
doorway rude, with continuous arch. ~The site is 
charming, looking over the Irvon, amidst sylvan scenes, 
with hanging woods and much fern. 


PATRISHOW (ST. ISHOW). 

19 May 1864. 
A very interesting little church, from the ecclesiolo- 
gical curiosities which it contains. Its secluded but 
very beautiful position has probably been the cause of 
its having been so little disturbed. As a building it 
is not particularly remarkable, except for the curious 
chapel added to the west end. It has, in great mea- 
sure, escaped modern alterations, but no part seems to 

be earlier than Perpendicular in period. 
The plan is merely a nave and chancel with south 
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porch, and a western chapel not open to the nave. 
Over the west end of the nave is a wooden bell-cot. 
The chapel, as seen from the south, seems as if it were 
a later appendage ; made, as is sometimes the case, for 
a school. The whole of the exterior walls are white- 
washed. There are no windows on the north, which 
is often the case in small, remote churches. Those on 
the south and at the east end are square-headed and 
labeled, of two lights (one of three), and one has been 
badly altered. There is a small window at the west 
of the nave, now mutilated and closed, and placed to 
the north of the western chapel, which is not equal to 
the nave in width. The roof is open,coved, and ribbed, 
with bosses. The chancel-arch is pointed, on octagonal 
columns. The chancel has an ugly, modern ceiling 
encroaching on the arch. 

The great ecclesiological curiosities are the rood-loft 
with its appendages, and the two stone altars which 
stand on its west side, in the angles, besides the ori- 
ginal altar in the western chapel. 

The rood-loft and screen are fairly complete, though 
out of repair. The screen has had some of its tracery 
broken. The loft has some very good open tracery, 
and fine bands of foliage, and a course of Tudor flowers. 
The two altars placed against it are plain, wholly of 
stone, and some marks of the original crosses may be 
discerned on the slabs. In the north wall is a small 
projection containing the steps which lead to the loft, 
and are pretty perfect. They are approached through 
a pointed doorway, and lighted by small slits. There 
is a small window of three lights with square head and 
label, giving light to the rood-loft on the south. 
Against the east wall of the chancel are two stone cor- 
bels set low. The font has a circular bowl on a low 
stem.’ 

The western chapel is about coeval with the church, 
and is entered on the south by a plain, pointed door- 


1 For the curious inscription around the rim, see Third Series, 
vol. ii, p. 286. 
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way. It has a solid wall to the east, against which is 
a third original stone altar; to the north of which, in 
the wall, is a pointed, trefoiled niche and two stone 
steps. On the south is a single-light window, trefoiled, 
and on the west side an obtuse-headed, small window, 
closed. The south porch contains a stoup. On the 
south side of the chancel, externally, is the plain stone 
ledge seen also in Vonchurch and other churches of 
the neighbourhood. There is a curious old poor-box 
of wood. The interior is flagged, and poorly fitted up, 
and very dark. 








Patrishow Font. 


There is the shaft of a cross in the churchyard, 
which has a lych-gate. 

The situation is striking, on an eminence so steep 
that the latter part of the ascent is more like a stair- 
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case, and inaccessible to carriages. The view is lovely 
over the neighbouring beautiful valley and woody hills. 


TALACHDDU (ST. MARY). 
22 August 1861. 


A small church having only chancel and nave, with 
south porch and a wooden cage for a bell over the west 
end. The walls outside are whitewashed. The porch 
has stone seats and a good arched roof of timber. The 
outer doorway is plain and pointed; the inner has a 
flat arch. Part of the west end is cut off to be used 
as a school, and the interior is choked with pews. The 
pulpit closely adjoins the altar. The chancel-arch is a 
rude pointed one, without imposts. There is a fair 
coved roof, ribbed, with bosses, both in the chancel and 
nave. The windows are mostly poor, late, and square- 
headed ; that at the east has three lights, without 
foliation or label. 


TALGARTH, BRECON. 
May 19, 1851, 


A large church for Wales, consisting of nave and 
chancel, each with south aisle, a transeptal chapel on 
the north, and a tall western tower. The whole appears 
to be Third Pointed of rather a coarse and ordinary 
kind. There is a very large south porch, the door- 
arches of which are continuous, and within it a stoup. 
The tower has a battlement absurdly whitewashed ; 
most of its apertures are merely slits, but the belfry- 
windows are of two lights. There is no original west 
door, and there are two horizontal strings of division. 
The walls of the nave are whitewashed. The arcade 
within is of five bays, one within the chancel; the 
arches wide and low, of rather plain kind; the piers 
octagonal. The roofs are coved, the south aisle paneled, 
the nave has tie-beams. A singular appearance (by no 
means happy) is produced by the raising of part of the 
tiled roof in a domical form,—evidently a modern alter- 
ation. The windows are, some square-headed, of two 
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and three lights, some pointed. The tower-arch to 
the nave is plain and stilted. The transept has been 
entirely modernised, and is now used as a school; but 
a low arch upon square piers, apparently original, opens 
from it to the chancel. The east window of the south 
aisle is Third Pointed, of three lights; that of the 
chancel appears to have been altered, but also of three 
lights, which are trefoiled. The font has a cylindrical 
bowl on similar stem. There are remains of a rood- 
screen in the chancel, and part of the corner of the 
rood-loft may be seen. There is a barrel-organ. 

In the churchyard are fine yew-trees and a lych- 
gate. At Easter this church is dressed with box- 
branches." 


TRALLWNG (ST. DAVID). 
29 June 1855. 


This little church, though situated on an eminence, 
can scarcely be seen until the churchyard is reached, 
the edifice being extremely low, and masked by trees. 
It has an undivided chancel, and nave without aisles ; 
a north porch, and a mean bell-cot, of wood plastered, 
over the west end. The walls are whitewashed. On 
the north side is a window of two trefoil-headed lights 
and one single one; on the south of the chancel a 
double one, similar, but more acute. The east window 
has three obtuse lights trefoiled. The interior is truly 
wretched,—dark, and pewed up to the east end, and 
the western portion is separated in order to form a 
schoolroom. The roof is ceiled. The porch is a rude 
mixture of wood and stone. 

The view from the churchyard is very fine,command- 
ing the Beacons. : 


1 This church has been well restored. 
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CRICKADARN (ST. MARY). 
April 24th, 1865. 


. This church is on an eminence, and comprises a 
wide body without distinct chancel, western tower, 
and south porch. The walls externally whitewashed, 
except the tower. It is of the usual rude Welsh type, 
and not an unfavourable specimen. The walls are 
rather low, and seem to lean outwards. The roof is 
ceiled, but just over what is the boundary of the 
chancel there remains a beam with rude timbers above 
it. On the north of the nave is one single lancet, and 
near the east end on the same side a double lancet, 
but of doubtful period. Two windows on the south 
are square-headed, of two lights, with rather a Deco- 
rated look. The east window, Perpendicular, of three 
lights. The interior has a dark and comfortless look, 
but is fitted with new open seats. The altar is a 
chest, on the south of it a rude arched recess. The 
font has an octagonal bowl. There is a slate mural 
monument, 1649. The tower-arch is of Tudor form, 
a, and very wide. The tower has no buttresses, 

ut the swelling base, and a battlement, belfry win- 
dows of two obtuse lights, and some plain slit-like 
openings. At the north-east a square stair-turret, 
embattled, and rising above the parapet of the tower. 
The porch is of wood, and has a good old open timber 
roof with foliation. There is an enclosed pew with 
wood-carving, A.D. 1666. 





RURAL DEANERY OF GOWER. 


ILSTON (ST. ILTYD). 
August 1851. 


An interesting specimen of a church of Gower, 
lately put into a creditable state of order and repair, 
and beautifully situated on a sloping bank finely shaded 
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by trees. It comprises a chancel, with south chapel, 
nave, and a tower on the south side of the nave. 
The latter is. peculiar, being low and rude, and un- 
usually large and massive, partaking quite of a castel- 
lated character. It has no openings, but mere slits, 

and no stringcourse; a plain battlement, which in 

the centre of the south side rises into a low gable; 

and the roof is of saddle form. The east and west 
faces have corbel-tables under the battlement. The 
tower is vaulted within, and opens to the nave bya 
rude low obtuse arch. The p tbe is Pointed, 
springing immediately from the wall, without mould- 
ing. The west end of the nave has a Middle Pointed 
window, of two lights. On the north is a lancet, 
trefoiled, and one Transitional, from First to Middle 
Pointed, of two lights, with foiled circle above, and 
no hood. There seem to have been no windows 
originally on the north. The east window has three 
lancet-lights beneath a Pointed arch, the hood having 
crowned heads for corbels. On the north of the 
chancel is a lancet restored, if not quite new. The 
ground being very uneven, causes an unusual ascent 
eastward, and there are two sets of steps in the 
chancel. The chancel-arch is not in the centre, whence 
arises a crooked look. The font has an octagonal 
bowl on similar stem. In the north wall of the 
chancel an arched recess. 





PENMAEN. 
30 August 1861. 
This church has been almost wholly rebuilt, but in 
a meritorious manner, not out of keeping with the 
prevailing character of the district. It has now a 
nave, with short north aisle (which is a recent addition), , 
and chancel, and south porch. Over the west end a 
pretty new bell-cot. The walls are old. The arcade 
to the aisle has two Pointed arches on octagonal 
pillar. The chancel-arch is Pointed, on shaft corbels. 
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In the nave the windows have the common two lights 
with trefoil head. In the chancel are lancets on the 
south; and the east window, more ornate, has shafts. 
The font has an octagonal bowl on stem. The pulpit, 
a new one, of stone. The seats all open, and there is 
a harmonium. From the churchyard isa splendid view 
of Oxwich Bay. 


PENNARD (ST. MARY). 
August 1851. 


This church is more modernised than most others in 
Gower. It has only achancel and nave, a small north 
transept, with a small steeple at the west end, crowned 
by a modern spire. The said turret is oblong, the long- 
est sides being east and west; has a battlement with 
corbel-table, and a slit-like opening in the belfry- 
story. There is also a second corbel-table lower down. 
No buttresses. On the west side, a double window of 
two ogee-headed trefoiled lights, now closed. There 
are no windows on the north of the chancel, and those 
on the south of the nave are modernised. The chancel- 
arch is an obtusely-pointed one, on imposts, and very 
plain. The chancel has on the south a low lancet 
window, closed, and another lancet with a hard mould- 
ing of bold toothed ornament. The east window is 
Third Pointed, square-headed, of two lights, and 
labeled. Over the east gable is a large cross. The 
roofs are modern and slated ; the whole is in a neat 
state. 

(To be continued.) 
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REPORT ON EXCAVATIONS AT STRATA 
FLORIDA ABBEY, CARDIGANSHIRE.! 


Tue Cambrian Archeological Association, at their last 
annual meeting, having made a grant of £5 towards 
the expenses of exploring the ruins of Strata Florida 
Abbey, I have now the pleasure of reporting to the 
Association the result of the excavations that have been 
made. Work was commenced in June last, and within a 
week I had cleared enough of the ground to enable 
me to define the general outline of the abbey church ; 
and during the past week I have, thanks to the kind 
assistance of one of our members (to whom I am 
indebted for further aid), been able to so far continue 
the excavations that I am now in a position to lay 
before you a general plan of the church and chapter- 
house, and some details of the very beautiful archi- 
tecture of one of the finest ecclesiastical buildings in 
Wales. To give you some idea of its size, I will place 
before you the relative dimensions of some Welsh 
cathedrals and abbeys which can be compared with 
the dimensions of Strata Florida Abbey. 
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1 Read at the Annual Meeting at Denbigh, August 23rd, 1887. 
® As built by Bishop Peter de Leia. 

8 Other dimensions not known. 

* Ditto. 5 Ditto. No transepts. 6 Never completed. 
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This abbey was founded by Rhys ap Gruffydd, Prince 
of South Wales, and not by Rhys ap Tewdwr, his 
grandfather. I believe the establishment founded by 
Rhys ap Tewdwr was the “Hen Mynachlog”, or old 
abbey, situated on the banks of the river Flir, some 
distance from the site of the abbey founded by his 
grandson, which is situated on. the strip of land 
between the rivers Teifi and Glasffrwd, and was prob- 
ably commenced about the year 1150, when Rhys ap 
Gruffydd was a young man, and completed about 1203. 
Rhys ap Gruffydd’s charter was given and confirmed by 
him, in 1184, in the church of St. Bridget at Rhayader, 
and therein he speaks of it as “ the monastery he had 
built”. There is not time this evening to go care- 
fully into the records that exist of this abbey ; but 
the following important events in connection with its 
history may be mentioned. 

A.D. 1164. The monks appear to have first entered 
into possession. 

A.D. 1204, This year the monks entered upon their 
new church, which it is stated in the records “ was 
handsomely built”. 

The same year, on the eve of St. James the Apostle, 
died Gruffydd ap Rhys, the founder of Strata Florida, 
having assumed the religious habit, and was buried 
there. Then follows, in the Chronicles of the Welsh 
Princes, a long list of illustrious princes and nobles 
who from time to time were buried in the abbey and 
chapter-house. 

In 1239 all the princes and great barons of Wales 
assembled at Strata Florida, and there swore fealty to 
David ap Llewelyn ap Iorwerth. In 1247 Gruffydd, 
Abbot of Strata Florida, made peace with the King in 
respect of a debt long owing from the monastery, the 
King forgiving them half the amount, viz., 350 marks, 
on their undertaking to pay the remainder at certain 
specified times. 

1254. The great bell was brought to Strata Florida, 
and consecrated by the Bishop of Bangor. It is a 
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tradition in the district that at the dissolution of the 
monasteries, in the reign of Henry VIII, this great 
bell was removed to St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. 
In 1295 (23 Edward) the monastery was partially de- 
stroyed by fire during the wars between King Edward I 
and the Welsh. The King, in his charter dated 30th 
March 1300 (28 Edw.), gave the monks permission to 
rebuild, together with a grant of £78, upon condition 
that they cut down the woods and repaired the roads 
in the vicinity under the direction of his Justiciary of 
West Wales. 

From that time until the Dissolution, in the reign 
of Henry VIII, all records have perished, and it is to 
the building itself, or what remains of it, that we must 
look for the subsequent history of this magnificent 
foundation, which may fairly be described as the West- 
minster Abbey of Wales. 

At the period of the dissolution of the monasteries 
the abbey was visited by Leland, and the following is 
his description of the building :— 

“The church of Strateflere is larg, side ilid and 
crosse ilid. The fundation of the body of the church 
was made to have been 60 Foote lengger than it is 
now. By isa large cloyster, the fratry and infirmitori 
be now mere ruines. The Ccemeteri wherein the 
cunteri about doth buri is veri large and meanely 
waullid with stoone. In it be xxxix great hue trees. 
The base court or camp afore the abbay is veri fair 
and large.” 

The plan accompanying this report shows in black 
the portions of the walls which were above ground at 
the time when I commenced the excavations, and 
the part which is etched shows the general outline of 
the foundations so far as they have been determined 
up to the present time. Careful measurements were 
made as the work proceeded, and from these measure- 
ments I have been able to deduce the plan accompany- 
ing this report, and, in addition, accurate drawings 
have been made of all mouldings and carved stone- 
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work that have been found. The principal portion of 
the ruins visible above ground before the commence- 
ment of the excavations was a fragment of the west 
wall of the abbey church, comprising the great west 
doorway and the west window of the south aisle. 
The former is in a very good state of preservation, 
and in design is probably unique, as I am not aware 
of any example in England or Wales at all like it ; it 
consists of a deeply-recessed semicircular arch with 
five nook shafts set in square jamb moulds carried 
completely round the arch without any break, and 
with bold moulded bands, six on each side, and one in 
the line of the centre of the keystone, terminating on 
the wall-face with a richly-sculptured ornament re- 
sembling a pastoral staff, the carving being very good, 
and the ornament well designed, the keystone orna- 
ment being double and reversed. 

On the right of the doorway is the space occupied 
by the western buttress of the south arcade, which I 
found corresponded with the line of piers, and south 
of that is the west window of the south aisle of the 
nave, a plain and very early Pointed Transitional or 
semi-Norman window, which apparently was not glazed. 
originally, there being no grooves for the glass ; but 
it was recessed for a shutter, and the holes are stil] in 
existence, showing how the window was probably 
glazed at a later period. The rear arch of this win- 
dow has been destroyed ; it was probably moulded 
and carried upon attached shafts. The rear arch of 
the western doorway is modern, having been inserted 
by the late Col. Powell of Nanteos some years ago, 
with a view to protect the western ‘doorway from 
further dilapidation. 

At the north-west angle of the north transept still 
stands a fragment of the wall, about forty feet above 
the ground-level; internally, a small portion of the 
moulded stringcourse remains, and there are traces of 
an angle-shaft with its carved capital; externally, at 
about the same level, is a fragment of a stringcourse, 
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which in all probability was the base of a great three- 
light window, which lighted the northern transept. 
During the last winter a considerable portion of this 
fragment fell, and the remainder will soon follow 
unless some steps are taken to preserve it. With the 
exception of the fragments mentioned above, nothing 
whatever remained above ground, and the entire site 
of the abbey church was a mass of shapeless mounds 
and débris; the site of the monastic buildings being 
partially covered by the modern farmhouse, and of 
these very few traces remain. I found that the 
threshold of the western doorway was buried beneath 
about three feet of accumulated earth, and my first 
step was to clear this away, and thus ascertain the 
level of the floor. From the centre of the doorway I 
set out a line through the building, and, by means of 
a trench cut through the eastern wall of the choir, I 
ascertained the total length to be 213 feet within the 
walls. The line of the western wall of the north transept 
was then followed until I came upon the north-eastern 
angle of the north wall of the nave, where I found the 
respond of the arch between the north aisle and tran- 
sept; continuing the excavation in the same direc- 
tion, I was fortunate in finding the north-western pier 
of the great central tower, and at the level of the 
floor was discovered the first piece of tiling 7m situ in 
the floor of the north transept, just inside the archway 
from the north aisle. Having thus ascertained the 
situation of these important points, I was enabled to 
set out and sink down to the south wall and the 
north-western angle of the nave, giving a total width 
of nave and aisles of sixty-one feet. The general 
direction of the piers of the nave was ascertained, and 
sufficiently excavated to show that there were seven 
arches in the nave arcade. Fragments found in the 
immediate vicinity of the piers which have been un- 
covered Jead me to believe that the nave arcade was 
of pointed arches richly moulded, and carried on square 
piers with semicircular attached shafts on the line of 
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the arches carrying the inner members, and with 
three-quarter nook shafts in square recessed jamb- 
moulds carrying the outer members of the arcade; on 
the outside of each pier was a respond, apparently 
intended to carry an arch, and with the intention 
eventually of vaulting the aisles; but I have not yet 
been able to discover a corresponding respond on the 
north and south walls of the aisles. I do not think 
the nave or aisles were ever vaulted. The whole of 
the piers of the great central tower have been par- 
tially uncovered, and it will be noticed, upon reference 
to the plan, that they do not correspond, the western 
piers corresponding with the line of the nave arcade, 
and the eastern piers with the line of arcades which 
opened into the eastern chapels of the north and south 
transept, the effect of which, when perfect, must have 
been very grand. I have not yet uncovered enough 
of the ruins to speak with any degree of certainty as 
to the arches which formed the lantern of the great 
central tower, but I am inclined to believe they were 
pointed, and, from some fragments that have been found, 
they were evidently richly moulded. The shafts support- 
ing the inner members of the lantern arches were semi- 
circular, and attached to the square piers, the outer 
members being carried on three-quarter nook shafts. 
The bases are of late Norman or Transitional type. 

In continuing the excavation along the line of the 
north transept wall, I came upon the respond of the 
arcade of the north-eastern chapel of the north tran- 
sept, and immediately beyond found a circular turret 
staircase, which evidently was the approach to the 
triforium and the upper stages of the central tower ; 
continuing on this line I came upon the north-eastern 
angle of the chapel, and by following it in a southern 
direction, I was enabled to trace the three eastern 
chapels of the north transept, and further excavations 
revealed a corresponding series of chapels in the south 
transept. These chapels were evidently groined, as I 
found fragments of the groining-ribs, and there was a 
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stringcourse, about eight feet above the floor-level, 
running round each chapel ; and in each angle a three- 
quarter shaft, springing from an elegantly carved 
bracket, carried the groin-ribs. I found in the south- 
eastern chapel of the south transept one of these 
brackets quite perfect, and in the adjoining chapel a 
fragment of another in situ. Jn this chapel I also 
found a fragment of beautiful dog-tooth moulding, 
and in situ a most perfect specimen of the exquisite 
glazed incised tiles, which have been used throughout 
the building ; these were alternate squares of heraldic 
griffins and dragons. Unfortunately, some visitors 
from Aberystwith were stupid and ignorant enough to 
break up this fine piece of work for the sake of carry- 
ing away some half-dozen or so of the tiles, a proof 
that it will be necessary, when once the excavations 
are completed, to place the ruins under the care of a 
local committee, who will doubtless appoint a proper 
custodian to see that no damage is done. 

At the extreme eastern end of the choir I found 
that the original level of the floor had been raised 1 ft. 
6 in. at some later date, and an inferior class of tiles 
used, and in so raising the floor the base of the angle- 
shafts in the north and south-east angles of the choir 
were buried ; the further excavation of the choir will 
probably throw some light upon this alteration. 

During the progress of the works, considerable 
quantities of moulded stonework were turned up, por- 
tions of arches, shafts, bases, and caps of piers, and 
fragments of carved work ; amongst the latter a very 
artistic head of a monk, carved in a fine-grained stone, 
either Caen or Bere stone; the whole of the carved 
work found is of the highest artistic character. 

I found traces in every direction of the action of 
fire upon the building; fragments of charred wood 
and melted lead turned up amongst the débris. ‘The 
walls had been plastered, and had been painted in 
fresco at an early date—I should say before the fire in 
1295—as in one of the chapels I found the traces of 
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two coats of plaster, the earlier one of which had 
been painted in a kind of diaper pattern. The stone- 
work of the chapels had also oh painted, as I found 
fragments of small mouldings which had evidently 
been coloured with vermilion. After the restora- 
tion, in 1300 or thereabouts, the monks had appa- 
rently whitewashed their church, to hide the action 
of fire‘upon the stonework, and the custom appears 
to have continued, as I have found fragments of 
mouldings with several coats of whitewash thereon. 
Four kinds of stone were used for the piers, shafts, 
mouldings, bases, and capitals, and other dressed stone- 
work throughout the building, viz.: 1, a coarse kind 
of hard sandstone, which appears to come from the 
millstone-grit formation ; 2, a very fine-grained yellow 
sandstone, from the new red sandstone series, much 
like Grinshill stone, but which I think must have 
come from somewhere on the South Wales coast, 
where that class of stone is found; 3, a fine purple 
sandstone of a rather slaty texture, which I believe 
came from the same quarries, at Caerfai, near St. 
David’s, as that used for St. David’s Cathedral; 4, a 
considerable quantity of the work is executed in oolite, 
or Bath stone, probably brought from Gloucestershire 
or Somersetshire, and varying in texture. 

The work appears to have been done in alternate 
bands of coloured stone, as at St. David’s Cathedral ; 
and throughout the building there seems a wonderful 
resemblance, in point of plan and general design, to 
that portion of the cathedral built by Bishop Peter de 
Leid, who was consecrated in 1176. 

The fragments of tile pavements which have come 
to light during the excavations are very beautiful, and 
display great harmony of colouring; they consist of a 
variety of patterns, which I shall illustrate fully in a 
more detailed paper which I hope to prepare when the 
excavations are completed. 

In closing this report, I venture to hope that the 
good work commenced of clearing away the accumula- 
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tions of rubbish and débris, which covers what is left 
of this magnificent building, will ere long be com- 
pleted, and I would suggest that no time should be 
lost in doing so. When the building has been cleared 
and properly fenced, a local committee will be willing to 
take over the care of it, and place a proper custodian in 
charge, and I feel certain that when the entire surface is 
cleared, very many most interesting remains will be 
discovered, illustrating the architecture and art of the 
period when this abbey was founded. 


STEPHEN W. Wit iams, F.R.I.B.A. 








PENNY CRICK TUMULUS IN GOWER.! 


THERE is historical evidence to show that at or near 
this spot there once existed an ancient British church, 
called Llan-Pencrug (the church at the head of the 
mound, or grave). ‘This church was the subject of a 
great dispute between Oudoceus, Bishop of Llandaff, 
and Bivan, Abbot of Llantwit, and, after much con- 
tention, it was granted to the Bishop and the Altar 
of Llandaff for ever. The account is to be found in 
the Liber Landavensis. We therefore know that this 
tumulus existed in the sixth century, the time of 
Bishop Ondoceus, and probably long before. 

I should mention that Penny Crick is only a very 
slightly corrupted form of the Welsh word Pen-y-crug 
(the head of the mound or grave). The vitality of 
these old names, and the way they sometimes linger 
on, is truly wonderful, and in the present case has 
been of the greatest service, enabling us to trace back 
the history of this particular tumulus. Had the name 
not lived on in the way it has, the site of Llan-Pen- 


1 Read on the visit of the Association, August 25th, 1886. 
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crug would never have been known, nor should we 
have been able to fix an approximate age to this 
tumulus. The notice of Llan Pencrug in the Liber 
Landavensis is therefore of the greatest importance to 
archeological science, as it is direct evidence to show 
that this form of burial is certainly as old as the sixth 
century, and goes even further back. What renders 
it all the more certain that we are right in identifying 
Penny Crick with the Llan Pencrug of the Book of 
Llandaff is the fact that Penny Crick is quite close to 
a place called at the present day Crickton, again a 
slight corruption of the Welsh Crug town (the heap, 
i.e, the grave town), a locality which seems to have 
terminated very appropriately with Pen-y-crug. And 
as Llan Pencrug is stated to have been a church in 
Gower, there is no reasonable doubt that the identity 
of the place is sufficiently proved. 


J. D. DAvigs. 
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YN CYNNWYS ACHAU AMRYW DEULUOEDD 
YN NGWYNEDD, POWYS, ETC. 


(Continued from p. 224.) 


PEN Y GARTH YN ABERTANAD. 


JoHN Merepypp ap Hugh Meredydd ap Thomas ap 
Meredydd ap Ieuan ap Deio ap Madoc ap Einion ap 
Gruffydd ap Einion Barwn o Abertanad. 
Mam Deio ap Madoc oedd Efa verch ac etifeddes 
Gruffydd ap Bleddyn Llwyd o’r Bryn yn swydd 
Groes Oswallt. 
Mam Meredydd ap Ieuan ap Deio oedd Margred yr 
hynaf o ferched ac etifeddesau Howel Goch ap 
Iolyn ap Ieuan Gethin. 
Mam Hugh Meredydd oedd R...... verch Robert 
Tanat o Flodwel fechan. 
Mam John Meredydd oedd ...... verch ac etifeddes 
Richard Lloyd yr Aer. Cais Ach Llwynymaen. 


GLANTANAT. 


Moris Lloyd ap Simon ap William ap Dafydd ap 
William Lloyd ap Thomas ap Reinallt ap Gruffydd ap 
Howel ap Madoc ap Jorwerth goch o Fochnant. 

Gwraig Simon Lloyd yw Sian verch Moris Mathews 

or Bystock. 

Gwraig Moris Lloyd yw Cattrin Davies verch John 

Davies o'r Glasgoed yn Llansilin. 
Mam William Lloyd ap Dafydd oedd Ann verch 
Moris Wynn o Foelyrch ap Llew. ap Ieuan ap 
Ieuan Fychan ap Ieuan Gethin ap Madoc 
Kyffin. 
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Mam Moris Wynn oedd Sian verch yr hén Sion Ed- 
ward o'r Waun ap Iorwerth ap Ieuan ap Adda. 
Cais Ach Sion Edward. 
Mam Dafydd Lloyd ap William oedd Lowri verch 
- Owen ap Ieuan ap Dafydd o Fochnant. 
Mam William Lloyd ap Thomas ap Reinallt oedd 
Elen verch Dafydd Lloyd ap Dafydd ap Mere- 
dydd: chwaer un fam un dad a Pirs Lloyd o 
Glanhavon. 
Mam Elen oedd Mallt verch Howel fychan ap Howel 
ap Gruffydd ap Siankin o Llwydiarth. 
Mam Reinallt ap Gruffydd ap Howel oedd Angharad 
~_— Dafydd Vychan ap Dafydd ap Madoc 
Kyffin. 
Mam rim verch Morys Wynn o Foelyrch oedd Gwen- 
hwyfar Lloyd verch Dafydd Lloyd ap Thomas 
o Fodlith. 
Mam Gwenhwyfar oedd Sioned verch Edward ap ; 
Rys ap Dafydd ap Gwilym. Cais Ach Eg- 
lwyseg. 
Plant tel ap Reinallt o Elen verch Dafydd Lloyd 
oedd William Lloyd, Robert o’r Keel yn Llan- 
gedwyn, Hugh, Moris a Reinallt gwr o’r Gard : 
ac o ferched, Sina gwraig Moris ap Meredydd 
o Lloran; Sian gwraig Oliver ap David; a Gwen 
gwraig Ieuan ap Thomas ap Gruffydd Lloyd, 
mam Robert ap Ieuan o Lanhafon. 


Dafydd Lloyd ap Dafydd ap ferokeaa } oeddent 
Howel Lloyd ap Dafydd ap Meredydd ) Frodyr. 
Iorwerth Goch o Fochnant ) oeddent Feibion i 
Teuan Crach Ieuan Foelfrych ap 
ac Ieuan Caereinion Iorwerth fychan. 


ABERKYNLLETH. BRON ’R ATHRO. 
Thomas Wynn ap Richard’ Wynn ap John? ap 


1 Jane, his wife, buried at Llangedwyn, Oct. 12, 1698. 

2 Born Jan. 1634; buried at Llangedwyn, May 24, 1672. His 
wife, Sarah, was buried at Llangedwyn, July 31, 1683; his mother, 
Gwen Gruffyth, was buried at Llangedwyn, Oct. 30, 1640. 
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Richard! ap Moris’ ap Sion* Wynn ap Sion ap Sir Rein- 
allt ap Ieuan ap Gruffydd ap Howel ap Madoc ap Ior- 
werth Goch o Fochnant. 

Thomas Wynn a briododd Mary verch ...... a bu 

farw yn ddiblant o honi hi; ond fe gafodd etifedd o un 

arall sef Elizabeth verch ...... o Fron yr Athro. 

Mam Richard Wynn ap Moris oedd Siwsan Kinaston 
verch Edward Kinaston (mal Hordle). 

Mam Moris Wynn oedd Margred verch Hugh ap 
Hugh ap Moris ap Ieuan ap Howel ap lolyn ap 
Ieuan Gethin ap Madoc Kyffin. 

Mam Sion Wynn ap Sion oedd Margred verch ac 
etifeddes Mathew ap Dafydd ap Madoc ap Ieuan 
ap Meredydd ap Llew. ap Gruffydd Llwyd ap 
Llew. foelgrwn o’r Main. 

Mam Sion ap Sir Reinallt oedd Kattrin verch y Badi. 

Mam Sir Reinallt ap Ieuan ap Gruffydd ap Howel 
vedd Ales verch Meredydd ap Iolyn ap Ieuan 
Gethin ap y Kyffin; a merch arall i Meredydd 
ap Iolyn oedd...... gwraig Gruffydd fychan ap 
Dafydd ap Rys o Werklys. 

Mam Ieuan ap Gruffydd ap Howel oedd Angharad 
verch Dafydd fychan ap Dafydd ap Madoc 
Kyffin o Gartheryr. 

Mam Margred verch Hugh ap Hugh oedd Lowri 
verch ac un o ddwy etifeddesau Sion Wynn ap 
= ap Tudr ap leuan Llwyd ap Llew. 

och. 

Mam Hugh ap Hugh oedd Damasin verch Edward 
Trefor Constabl Croesoswallt ; a’r un Damasin 
a fu yn briod a Dafydd ap Gruffydd ap Madoc 
ac ydoedd fam i Edward ap Dafydd o’r Collfryn. 
Hugh ap Moris a fu farw o'r cornwyd cyn geni 


Hugh ap Hugh. 


1 Baptised at Llangedwyn, May 21, 1602. 

* Ob. April 27, 1635; buried at Llangedwyn. His wife, Joan 
Kinaston, was buried at Llangedwyn, Feb, 17, “anno regni Regis 
Caroli octavo, 1632.” 

§ Buried at Llangedwyn, Oct. 6, 1611. 
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Mam Hugh ap Moris oedd Damasin verch Ieuan 
Lloyd ap Dafydd Lloyd o Abertanat. 

Mam Damasin oedd Mawd Wenn verch ac etifeddes 
Dafydd Lloyd ap Ieuan ap Gruffydd ap Ieuan 
ap Madoc. Nai, fab Brawd oedd Dafydd Llwyd 
i Sir Gruffydd fychan o Bowys. : 

Mam Mawd Wenn oedd Ales verch Gruffydd Han- 
mer ap Siankin ap Sir Dafydd Hanmer. 


Moris ap Ieuan ap Howel ) oeddynt 
Howel ap Ieuan ap Howel § Frodyr. 


GLANHAVON. 


Oliver Lloyd ap Peers Lloyd ap Howel Lloyd ap 
Dafydd ap Meredydd o’r Bala, ap Howel ap Tudr ap 
Gronw ap Gruffydd ap Madoc ap Iorwerth ap Madoc 
ap Ririd Flaidd Argl. Penllyn. 

Mam Peers Lloyd oedd Mali verch Howel fychan ap 


Howel ap Gruffydd ap Siankin: chwaer un fam 
un dad a Sion ap Howel fychan. 

Mam Howel Lloyd oedd Lowri verch Dafydd ap 
Llew. ap Einion ap Gruff. ap Llew. ap Cynfrig 
or y Deirnion. 

Mam Lowri oedd Margred verch Sion ap Robert ap 
Richard ap Sir Roger Pilston. 

Gwraig Peers Lloyd oedd Kattrin verch ac etifeddes 
Gruffydd ap Thomas ap Howel ap Ieuan Lloyd 
ap Dafydd fychan ap Gruffydd ap Ali ap Ior- 
werth ap Heilin. 

Mam Kattrin oedd Tanw. verch Dafydd ap Ieuan ap 

. Dafydd ap Einws. 

Brodyr un dad oedd Howel Lloyd ap Dafydd ap 
Meredydd a Rhydderch ap Dafydd ap Meredydd, 
ond nid un fam. Cais ymhellach yn Ach Lewis 
Gwyn or Bala. 


GLANHAVON. 
Robert Lloyd ap Thomas Lloyd (0b. 1680) ap Robert 
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ap Ieuan ap Thomas ap Gruffydd Lloyd ap Ieuan ap 

Gruffydd fychan ap Gruffydd ap Ieuan ap Heilin ap 

Teuan ap Adda Goch Argl. Mochnant to Brochwel Ys- 

gythrog. 

Gwraig Robert’ Lloyd yw Elizabeth? verch Harri 
Thomas ap Dafydd ap Sion ap Dafydd ap Ieuan 
ap Owen ap Ieuan fychan ap Ieuan ap Heilin 
ap Ieuan ap Adda fal o’r blaen. 

Mam Robert Lloyd oedd Margred verch ac etifeddes 
Sion ap Dafydd ap Thomas ap Howel ap Bedo 
ap Siankin o Rhiwargor. Fel Ach Eunant. 

Mam Thomas Lloyd oedd Sioned verch ac etifeddes 
hynaf Sion ap Edward ap Thomas o’r Rhiwlas 
ap Rys ap Gutyn ap Gruffydd ap Ieuan Gethin 
ap Madoc Kyffin. 

Mam Robert ap Jeuan oedd Gwen Lloyd verch Tho- 
mas ap Reinallt ap Gruffydd ap Howel ap Madoc 
ap Iorwerth Goch o Fochnant. 

Mam Gwen Lloyd oedd Elin verch Howel ap Dafydd 
Lloyd ap Dafydd ap Meredydd: chwaer un 
fam un dad a Peers o Lanhafon. 

Mam Ieuan ap Thomas ap Gruffydd Lloyd oedd 
Margred verch Owen ap Ieuan ap Dafydd 
Fychan ap Einion ap Sir Gruffydd Foel, brawd 
i Heilin o’r Frongoch neu Gelynog y rwan. 

Mam Thomas ap Gruffydd Lloyd vedd Margred verch 
Ieuan ap Gruffydd o Trewern, ap Howel ap 
Madoc ap Iorwerth Goch. 

Mam Ieuan ap Gruffydd fychan oedd Tangwystl ferch 
Gruffydd ap Ieuan Gethin. 

Plant Thomas Lloyd oedd Mr. John Lloyd’ a briododd 
Catrin ferch Mr. Watkin Kyffin o’r Glasgoed, 
a hia fu farw heb blant ; ac wedyn efe a brio- 
dodd ...... ferch ag etifeddes Edmwnt Lloyd 
or Drefnant, ac a fuont feirw heb blant. 

Mr. Robert Lloyd a briododd Elizabeth verch Harri 

Thomas fal o’r blaen. Gwen Lloyd a briododd Mr. John 


1 Died before 1781. 
2 Ob. 1731. Llanrhaiadr yn Mochnant Register. 3 Ob. 1684. 
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Hughes mab Humphrey Hughes, Werklys ; Jane Lloyd 
a briododd Mr. Egerton Wedgwood o Staffordshire ; 
Mary a briododd ...... Panton, Cheshire ; Elizabeth a 
briododd ...... ; Sarah a briododd John Ellis o Hirnant. 
[ Thomas, son of Robert Lloyd of Glanhavon, married 
Mary, daughter and heir of Robert Trevor of Trevor, 
Esq.; and their daughter and heir, Mary Lloyd, mar- 
ried ; ohn Lloyd of Pentrehobin, co. Flint, Esq.— 
I. M. 


MAESMOCHNANT. 


Robert Wynn fab Robert Wynn ap Richard ap Ro- 
bert ap Moris Wynn ap Sion Wynn ap Meredydd ap 
Ieuan ap Robert ap Meredydd ap Howel ap Dafydd 
ap Gruffydd ap Cariadog ap Thomas ap Rodri ap Owen 
Gwynedd. 

Mam Robert Wynn Ianga yw Elizabeth ferch John 

Jones 0 Ddol y Moch fab Richard Jones ap 
John ap Richard ap Rys o'r Craflwyn. 

Mam Elizabeth oedd Ann verch John ap Hugh ap 
John ap Robert o Fraich y Bib. 

Mam Robert Wynn yr ail oedd Sian verch Edward 
ap Dafydd ap Ieuan o Llanwddyn ap Sion ddu 
ap Ieuan Crach. 

Mam Richard Wynn oedd Kattrin verch ac etifeddes 
Dafydd Lloyd ap William ap Dafydd Llwyd o 
Benllyn ap Dafydd ap Ieuan fychan ap Gruftydd 
ap Ieuan ap Gruffydd ap Madoc ap Iorwerth 
ap Madoc ap Ririd Flaidd. 

Mam Dafydd Lloyd ap William oedd Elen verch 
Howel ap Dafydd ap Meiric fychan. Cais Ach 
Nanne. 

Mam Elin oedd Elin verch Robert Salsbri o Llan- 
rwst. 

Mam Kattrin verch Dafydd Lloyd ap William oedd 
... verch ac etifeddes Ieuan Lloyd ap Gruffydd. 

Mam Robert Wynn oedd Sian verch Sir Richard 
Bwekle. 
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Mam Moris Wynn oedd Elen verch Moris ap Sion 
ap Meredydd. Cais ach Clenene neu Porkynton 
A’i mam hithe oedd Angharad verch Elisse ap 
Gruffydd ap Einion. 


LLANIWRCH: MOCHNANT IS RHAIADR. 


Henry Morgans fab Richard Morgans ap Henry Mor- 
gans ap Richard ap Morgan ap Sion ap Rhytherch ap 
Ithel ap Iorwerth ap Einion ap Llewelyn ap Kynwric 
ap Osber ap Gwyddlach Iarll Desmwnd yn y Werddon. 

Mam Henry Morgans yw Gwen verch Elis ap Hugh 
ap Morgan o Ben Machno. 

Mam Gwen oedd ...... verch Sion ap Morgan fychan 
or oe Celynog ap Morgan ap Sion ap Rhyth- 
erch. 

Mam Richard Morgans iangaf oedd ...... verch Gruff- 
ydd ap Rys ap Meredydd o Fochnant Uwch 
Rhaiadr. 

Mam Henry Morgans hynaf oedd ...... verch ac eti- 
feddes Ieuan ap Dafydd ap Ieuan ap Einion o 
Llaniwrch. 

Mam Richard Morgan hynaf oedd Lowri verch Wil- 
liam o Beddkelert. 

Mam Morgan ap Sion ap Rhytherch oedd Ales verch 
Llewelyn fychan o Harddlech ap Llew. ap 
Howel ap Ynyr ddu. 





MAES MOCHNANT. 


Edward Williams ap Thomas ap William ap Sion ap 
William ap Meredith ap Iolyn ap Ieuan Gethin 
ap y Kyffin. 


CAE HOWEL. Y MARCHOG GWYLLT. 


Mr. Dafydd ap Rys ap Sion ap Roger ap Richard ap 
Madoc ap Morgan ap Philip ap Gruffydd ap Gruffydd 
fychan ap Sir Gruffydd ap lorwerth goch ap Meredydd 
ap Bleddyn ap Cynfyn. 


202 
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CAE HOWEL. 


George Clive, Esq., ap Thomas ap Thomas ap Edward 
Clive (o Warverton). 

Edward Clive a briododd ...... verch ac etifeddes 
Thomas Lloyd ap Sion Lloyd ap Dafydd Lloyd ap 
Llew. ap Deio ap Ririd ap Gruffydd ap Ririd ap Madoc 
ap Ririd Flaidd. 

Mam Sion Lloyd oedd Gwen verch ac un 0 etifeddes- 

au Dafydd Lloyd ap Siankin ap Richard ap 
Madoc ap Morgan ap Philip ap Gruffydd ap 
Gruffydd fychan ap Sir Gruffydd (y Marchog 
Gwyllt) ap Iorwerth goch ap Meredydd ap 
Bleddyn ap Cynfyn. Hon oedd Aeres Cae- 
howel. 

Mam Thomas Lloyd oedd Ann verch Iasper Kinaston 
ap Piers Kinaston ap Ienkin Kinaston. Fel 
ach Fransis Kinaston. 

Mam hono oedd Margred verch Sir Rondl Briwton. 

Mam Gwen verch Dafydd Lloyd oedd Gwenhwyfar 
verch Madoc ap Meredydd ap Adda fychan. 

Mam hono oedd Mallt verch Gruffydd ap Ieuan 
Gethin. 

Mam Iasper Kinaston oedd Margred verch Edward 
ap Morgan. Gwel ach Otley neu Watle. 

A Thomas Clive a werthodd Cae Howel i Ffransis 

Bradox o Cae Howel. 


GARTHERYR: KEFN Y BUARTH. 


Moris Wynn ap Sion Wynn ap Sion ap Sir Reinallt? 
Person Llanarmon Dyffryn Ceiriog ap Ieuan ap Gruffydd 
ap Howel ap Madoc ap Iorwerth Goch o Fochnant. 
Cais Ach Abercynlleth. 

Mam Sir Reinallt oedd Ales verch Meredydd ap Iolyn 

ap Ieuan Gethin ap y Kyffin. 

Mam Ieuan apGruffydd oedd Angharad verch Dafydd 

fychan ap Dafydd ap Madoc Kyffin o Fochnant. 

Mam Sion ap Sir Reinallt oedd Kattrin verch y Badi. 


1 Rector of Llanarmon Dyffryn Ceiriog, 1537-58. 
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Plant Sion ap Sir Reinallt oedd Sion Wynn ap Sion 
ap Reinallt o Aberkynlleth. 


EUNANT NEU CYNON. 


Rys Wynn brawd Theodor Wynn ap Edward ap Rys 
ap Edward Wynn ap Sion ap Davydd Fychan ap Bedo 
ap Siankin ap Evan Caereinion to Idnerth Benvras 
Catherin verch ac etifeddes Rys Wynn a briododd Mr. 
John Hanmer o Bentrepant. Cais Ach Bentrepant. 
Mam Rys Wynn oedd Susan ap Theodor Morgan ap 
Morgan ap John ap Rhydderch ap Ithel ap Ior- 
werth ap Einion ap Gruffydd ap Llewelyn ap 
Kynwric ap Osber ap Gwyddlach. 

Mam Edward Wynn ap Rys Wynn oedd ...... verch 
Howel fychan ap Sion ap Howel Fychan. Cais 
Ach Llwydiarth. 

Mam Edward ap Sion ap Dafydd fychan oedd ...... 
verch Meredydd ap Ieuan ap Rys o Lloran 
ucha chwaer gwbl i Moris ap Meredydd. 


EUNANT NEU CYNON. 


John Lloyd ap John ap Richard Lloyd (Captain) Fel 
Ach Llwyn y Maen. 

Mam John Lloyd y’r wan (1723) yw...... verch Rys 
Wynn o Gynon. 

Plant Eunant y’ rwan (1728) yw John uchod, ac 
Edward, Meiric a Chattrin. 


GLAN KYNLLETH NEU PEN Y BONT. 


Edward Maurice, Esq., ap David Maurice ap David 
Maurise ap Edward ap David Maurise ap Moris ap 
Meredydd ap Ieuan ap Rys ap Dafydd ap Howel ap 
Gruffydd ap Ieuan Gethin ap Madoc Kyffin ap Madoc 
Koch ap Ieva ap Kyhelyn ap Rhun ap Einion Efell, &c. 
Mam Dafydd Maurice ap Edward Maurise oedd Ales 

verch Andrew Maredydd o Lantanat. 
Mam Alis oedd Dorithy verch Sion Owen Fychan o 
Llwydiarth. 
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Mam Edward Maurise oedd Katherin Mul verch 
Thomas Mul ap Robert Mul o Rhuthyn. 

Mam Dafydd Maurise ap Meredydd oedd ...... verch 
Thomas ap Reinallt ap Gruffydd ap Howel ap 
Madoc ap Iorwerth Goch o Fochnant. 

Mam Moris ap Meredydd oedd Ales verch Gruffydd 
Lloyd ap Ieuan gwyn ap Gruffydd Fychan : fel 
Ach Glanhafon. 

Plant Mr. Edward Moris o Ales verch Andrew Mere- 
dydd o Lantanat oedd Dafydd Moris, Edward 
Moris: ac o ferched Kattrin gwraig Edward 
Lloyd o’r Maesmawr ; Dorithy, Damasin, Jesse, 
Mary, Jann ag Ales. 


LLORAN ISSA. 


Dafydd Lloyd ap Thomas Lloyd ap Oliver ap Thomas 
ap Dafydd Lloyd ap Thomas ap Dafydd Lloyd ap 
Howel ap Moris ap Ieuan Gethin ap Madoc Kyfin. 

Mam Dafydd Lloyd oedd Elizabeth verch Sion Hol- 
and ap William Holand o'r Hendre fawr ap 
Dafydd ap Gruffydd ap Dafydd ap Robyn ap 
Hoelkyn ap Thomas ap Sir Thomas Holand 
Marchog. 

Mam Sion Holand oedd Sian verch Meredydd Lloyd 
ap Sion ap Owen o'r Ddiserth ap Sion ap Robyn 
ap Gruffydd goch o’r Rhos. 

Mam Sian Lloyd verch Meredydd oedd Kattrin 
Konwy verch Hugh Konwy fychan ap Reinallt 
Konwy ap Hugh Konwy hén, Esq., ap Robyn 
ap Gruffydd goch o’r Rhos. 

Mam Kattrin Konwy oedd Annes verch Owen ap 
Meirig, chwaer un fam, un dad a Lewis ap 
Owen ap Meiric. 

Mam Meredydd Llwyd ap Sion ap Owen oedd Lowri 
verch Moris ap Sion ap Meredydd ap Ieuan o 
Efionydd. Fel Ach Klenane. 

Mam Lowri verch Moris oedd Angharad verch Elisse 

ap Gruffydd ap Einion. 
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Mam Reinallt Konwy ap Hugh Konwy hén oedd 
Elizabeth verch Thomas Salsbri hén ap Harri 
ap Rowling Salsbri. Cais Ach. Lleweni. 

Mam Hugh Konwy hén oedd Erddylad verch Ieuan 
ap Tudr ap Dafydd ap Einion fychan ap Einion 
ddu ap Kynfrig fychan ap Kynfrig ap Gwgan 
ap Idnerth ap Nethan. 

Mam Erddylad oedd Mallt verch Rys ap Gruffydd 
ap Madoc Gloddaith. 

Mam William Holand o'r Hendrefawr oedd Ales 
verch Sir William Gruffydd hynaf o’r Penrhyn. 

Mam Ales oedd Elizabeth verch Robert Grae Con- 
stabl Rhuthyn. 

Mam Elizabeth verch Sion Holand oedd Margred 
verch William ap Ieuan Lloyd o Llansannan ap 
Dafydd ap Meredydd ap Dafydd Lloyd Gruf- 
fydd ap Kynwric ap Bleddyn Lloyd ap Bleddyn 
Fychan ac i Hedd Molwynog. Fel Hafodunos. 

Mam Margred oedd Kattrin verch ac etifeddes Dafydd 
Lloyd ap Moris o Llansannan. 

Mam Dafydd Lloyd ap Moris oedd Sabel verch Sir 
Gruffydd Person Llanufydd. 

Mam Thomas Lloyd ap Oliver Lloyd oedd Elin verch 
Moris ap Meredydd ap Ieuan ap Rys ap Dafydd 
ap Howel ap Gruffydd ap Ieuan Gethin ap 
Madoc Kyffin. 

Mam Elin oedd Sina verch Thomas ap Reinallt ap 
Gruffydd ap Howel ap Madoc ap lorwerth goch 
o Fochnant. 

Mam Sina oedd Elin verch Howel ap Dafydd Llwyd 
ap Dafydd ap Meredydd, chwaer un fam un 
dad a Peers Lloyd o Lanhafon. 

Mam Moris ap Meredydd oedd Ales verch Gruffydd 
Lloyd ap Ieuan ap Gruffydd fychan ap Gruffydd 
ap Ieuan ap Heilin. 

Mam Oliver Lloyd oedd Lowri verch Robert ap 
Reinallt ap Gruffydd ap Rys ap Ieuan ap Llew- 
elyn ddu o'r Deirnion. 

Mam Lowri oedd Elizabeth verch Reinallt Konwy 
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ap Hugh Konwy, Esq., ap Robyn ap Gruffydd 
och. 
Mam ilizabeth oedd Mallt verch William ap Gruffydd 
~ ap Robyn o Gochwillan. 

Mam Reinallt Konwy oedd Elizabeth verch Thomas 
Salsbri hén ap Harri Salsbri. Cais Ach Lleweni. 

Mam Robert ap Reinallt oedd Lowri verch Elisse ap 
Gruffydd ap Einion ap Gruffydd ap Llewelyn 
ap Kynwric ap Osber. 

Mam Thomas Lloyd oedd Sioned verch Edward ap 
Rys ap Dafydd ap Gwilym. Cais Ach Eglwys- 


eg. 

Mam Stoned oedd Gwenhwyfar verch Dafydd ddu ap 
Tudr ap Ieuan Lloyd ap Llew. ap Gruffydd 
Lloyd ap Meredydd ap Llew. ap Ynyr ap Howel 
ap Moreiddig ap Sandde Hardd. 

Mam Dafydd Lloyd ap Thomas o Fodlith oedd Ka- 
therine verch Howel Fychan ap Howel ap 
Gruffydd ap Sienkin. Cais Ach Llwydiarth. 

Mam Thomas ap Dafydd Lloyd ap Howel ap Moris 
oedd Gwenhwyfar verch Ieuan ap Howel ap 
Teuan fychan ap Ieuan Gethin ap Madoc Kyffin. 

Mam Dafydd Lloyd ap Howel ap Moris oedd Gwen- 
hwyfar verch ac etifeddes Howel ap Ieuan ap 
Torwerth ap Einion Gethin o Gynlleth. 

Mam Howel ap Moris oedd Margred verch Dafydd 
= Giwn Lloyd ap Dafydd ap Madoc or Hen- 

wr. 

Plant Dafydd Lloyd ap Thomas o Sioned verch Ed- 
ward ap Rys ap Dafydd ap Gwilym oedd Ed- 
ward Lloyd o Fodlith ; Thomas Lloyd o Lloran ; 
Moris ; Richard Lloyd o Ddolwen; Gruffydd ; 
a Meredydd : o ferched Gwenhwyfar ail wraig 
Moris Wynn o Foelyrch, mam Richard Wynn 
oedd hi; a hono oedd y hyna; Margred gwraig 
Sion Blodwel o’r Llwyn : Gwen gwraig Harri 
— o'r Goed y darkers ; a Mary. 6 mab a 4 
merch. 


Plant Edward Lloyd o Fodlith o Ann Tanat verch 
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yr hén Thomas Tanat o Abertanat oedd Thomas 
Lloyd ; Moris mort, Gruffydd, Matthew, ac o 
ferched Mary Elizabeth, a Susan. 


PLAS IDDON TREFOR. 


John Lloyd ap Robert Lloyd ap Hugh Lloyd ap 
John Lloyd ap Richard Lloyd o Ddolwen, ap Dafydd 
Lloyd ap Thomas o Fodlith. 


GARTHERYR. 


Sion Kyffin ap William ap Lewis ap Sion ap William 
ap Moris Kyffin ap Ieuan Gethin ap Madoc Kyffin ap 
Madoc Koch. 

Mam Sion Kyffin oedd Sina verch Sion ap William 
ap Meredydd ap lolyn ap Ieuan Gethin ap 
Madoc Kyffin. 

Mam Sina oedd Kattrin verch Ednyfed ap Gruffydd 
ap Ieuan ap Einion ap Gruffydd ap Llewelyn 
ap Kyn. ap Osber Wyddel. 

Mam William Kyffin ap Lewis Kyffin oedd Lowri 
verch Reinallt ap Gruffydd ap Howel ap Madoc 
ap Iorwerth goch. 

Mam Lewis Kyffin oedd Kattrin verch Rys ap Mere- 
dydd ap Tudr ap Howel ap Kyn. fychan ap 
Kyn. ap Llowarch : chwaer Robert ap Rys ap 
— or Rhiwlas yn Mhenllyn, un fam un 

ad. 

Mam Sion ap William ap Moris oedd Ales verch 
Ieuan fychan ap Ieuan ap Adda ap Iorwerth 
ddu ap Ednyfed gam. 

Plant Lewis Kyffin ap Sion ap William o Lowri 
verch Reinallt ap Gruffydd ap Howel ap Madoc 
ap lorwerth goch; chwaer un fam un dad a 
Thomas ap Reinallt, oedd Sieffre Kyffin a 
briodes Gwen verch Owen ap Ieuan ap Dafydd 
fychan o Uwch Rhaiadr; 2 William Kyffin a 
briodes Elin verch Moris ap’ Howel o Sir Gaer- 
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narfon, ac wedi hynny y priodes William Kyf- 
fin Sina verch Sion ap William ap Meredydd 
ap Iolyn ap Ieuan Gethin ap Madoc Kyffin ; 
3 Hugh Kyffin; 4 Sion; 5 Cadwaladr; 6 Moris 
ap Lewis Kyffin a briodes Margred verch Gruff- 
ydd ap Sion ap Gruffydd bach Wynn ; 7 Rein- 
allt ; 8 Thomas ap Lewis Kyffin, hwn a briodes 
Gwen verch Cadwaladr ap Owen ap Ieuan ap 
Dafydd fychan; ac o ferched Kattrin verch 
Lewis Kyffin gwraig Rys ap Dafydd ap Ithel 
o Feifod, ac ni bu ddim plant. 


Ac 01 gariadferch y bu i Lewis Kyffin, Elin verch 


Lewis gwraig Howel ap Grutfydd ap Dafydd 
Lloyd o Fochnant; Lowri gwraig Sion ap 
Howel goch o Llan St. Fraed ; a Sion Kyffin. 


Plant Sion ap William ap Moris ap Ieuan Gethin 


oedd 1 Dafydd Kyffin ; 2 a Moris Kyffin a fu 
farw yn diblant; a 3 Dafydd Glyn, ac i hwnw 
y bu ferch a elwyd Sina Glyn, ac a briodes 
Dafydd Lloyd ap Sion ap Madoc o Lanfarthin 
neu Drewen, a mam Sina Glyn oedd Gwen 
verch Howel ap Gruffydd ap Howel o Foch- 
nant 4 a Lewis Kyffin 5 a William Kyffin 6 a 
Thomas Kyffin. Y rhain oeddent feibion Sion 
ap William ap Moris uchod o Kattrin verch 
Rhys ap Meredydd,chwaer Mr. Robert ap Rhys 
ap Meredydd, fal o’r blaen ac i Marchweithian. 


Gwraig. Sion Kyffin ap William Kyffin oedd ...... 


verch Lewis ap Dafydd ap William ap Mered- 
ydd ap Iolyn ap Ieuan Gethin ap y Kyfiin. 


Mam William ap Moris ap [euan Gethin a Sieffre 


Kyffin ei frawd oedd Fabli verch ac etifeddes 
Llowarch gogof ap Ieuan Lloyd ap Gronw ap 
Tudr ap Einion ap Seissyllt Arglwydd Meir- 
ionydd, 


Plant William ap Moris o Ales verch Ieuan fychan 





ap Ieuan ap Adda oedd 1 Dafydd ap William 
a briodes ...... verch Matthew ap Gruffydd o 
Llanarmon Mynydd Mawr; 2 Thomas ap Wil- 
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liam a briodes Lowri verch Rys ap Meredydd ; 
3 Sion ap William a briodes Kattrin verch Rys 
ap Meredydd ; ac iddynt y bu Moris ap Sion 
a briodes Gwerfyl verch Sion Kyffin ap Mere- 
dydd Lloyd o Ddyffryn Ceiriog mort; 4 Dafydd 
Kyffin a briodes Mared verch Reinallt ap 
Gruffydd ap Howel ac ni bu blant; 5 Dafydd 
Glyn a briodes Gwen verch Howel ap Gruffydd 
ap Howel, nith ferch brawd i Reinallt ap 
Gruffydd ap Howel, ac iddynt bu llawer o blant. 

Mam Thomas ap Sion ap William oedd Dafydd ap 
Thomas ap Sion o'r Bryngoch yn Lledrod yn 
Nghynlleth ac a werthodd ei Dir. 

William ap Sion ap William a briodes El. verch 
Dafydd Lloyd ap Gruffydd ap Dafydd fychan 
o Artheryr ; ac iddynt y bu Lewis ap William 
Kyffin ac ef a briodes Golegwyn verch Robert 
ap Moris o Llangedwyn; ac iddynt y bu Robert 
Kyffin a llawer o Ferched. 

Robert Kyffin ap Lewis ap William Kyffin ap Sion 
ap William ap Moris ap Ieuan Gethin ap Madoc 
Kyffin ac i Robert y bu ferch ac etifeddes a 
elwyd Ann Kyffin a briododd Robert Edwards 
o Rydycroese. 

Mam Ann Kyffin oedd Kattrin verch Richard ap 
Llew. ap Gutyn ; a mam Kattrin oedd Gwen- 
hwyfar verch Moris ap Rys ap Gutyn ap Gruff- 
ydd ap Ieuan Gethin ap Madoc Kyfiin. 

Moris ap Ieuan Gethin. y mae llawer yn tybied fod 
eisteddle Moris ap Ieuan Gethin yn Ngarth- 
eryr yn Mochnant, yr hwn dy a losged yn amser 
William Moris ei fab ef; lle yr oedd adeiladaeth 
dda urddasol pan darfu i William Moris i ffoi 
rhag ei ddal pan ddaeth commisiwn oddiwrth 
y Brenin, gan yr Arglwyddi gleision i’w ddal 
ef fel Rebel, a dyfod ag ef i mewn: ond fe fael- 
iodd ganddynt, ac a losgwyd ei dy ef. 








I. M. 
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GARTHERYR, 


Plant Gruffydd ap Dafydd fychan ap Dafydd ap 
Madoc Kyffin 0 Dibod verch Meredydd ap Tudr 
ap Gronw ap Howel y gadair o Benllyn oedd 
Dafydd Lloyd, Moris, Howel yr hwn a elwir 
Hugh Lloyd a’r sydd yn Ghydweli. 

Ac 01 gariadferch, Kattrin a briodes Gruffydd Rud ; 
ac at hono yr aeth Hugh Lloyd uchod i Gyd- 
weli gyntaf. 

Gwenllian verch Gruffydd ap Dafydd fychan oedd 
Mam Dafydd.ap Howel ap Madoc. 

Ac o Fargred verch Llew. 0 Feifod ap Deio ap Llew. 
ap Einion ap Kelynyn yr hon oedd wraig 
Ieuan ap Deio ap Ieuan ap Iorwerth o Fryn y 
Gwalie yn Llangedwyn, y bu i Ruffydd ap 
Dafydd Fychan fab a elwir Owen ap Gruffydd. 

Plant Dafydd Lloyd uchod o Fared verch Ieuan ap 
Howel ap Ieuan fychan o Foelyrch oedd Ieuan ; 
ac Ales gwraig Sion ap Rys ap Owen ; ac Elin 
gwraig William Kyffin. 

Plant Moris' ap Gruffydd o Annes verch Siankin ap 
Rys o Llandderfel, ap Howel ap Tudr ap Grono 
ap Gruffydd ap Madoc, ac i Ririd Flaidd, oedd 
Reinallt, Dafydd, Hugh, a Sion; Elen gwraig 
Thomas ap Robert ap Howel ap Gruffydd ap 
Rys o Grogen ; a Margred gwraig Thomas ap 
Howel ap Sion ap Siankin hir o Llanfyllin. 

Plant Dafydd ap Moris ap Gruffydd oedd Robert ap 
Dafydd ap Moris a briodod Gwen verch Cadwal- 
adr ap Lewis ap Howel ap Gruffydd ap Howel 
ap Madoc ap lorwerth Goch ; ac iddynt y bu 
Moris ap Robert a werthodd ei Dir yn Ngefnir 
1 Richard Moris ap Meredydd. 


(To be continued.) 


1 In Pant Philip MS. the mother of Moris ap Gruff. is stated to 
be Margd. v. Howel ap lolyn ap Ieuan Gethin ap Madoc Kyffin.— 
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KE. L. Barnwett, M.A., F.S.A. Scor., V.P. 


In the volume for 1884, Fifth Series, pp. 67-71, a full biographical 
notice is given of the Rev. Edward Lowry Barnwell, M.A., F.S.A. 
Scot., by his old friend Professor Westwood, together with an ad- 
mirable likeness presented by another old friend, Mr. R. H. Wood. 
In recording his death, we think the best proof that we can add of 
his great interest in the work of our Association, and of his ever- 
ready pen to help our Journal, will be found in the accompanying 
list of articles and letters signed or initialled by him, which has been 
compiled by Miss Swann, and put at our service by Professor West- 
wood. To these must be added some Reviews, which, however, it is 
not necessary to identify. The last article contributed by him was 
that on “ Some South Wales Cromlechs’’, in the volume for 1884,— 
a subject on which he spoke at the last of the Annual Meetings 
that he ever attended, viz., at Fishguard in 1883. 

On his resignation of the office of Treasurer, which he had‘ held 
from 1875 to 1884, he was elected a Vice-President of the Associa- 
tion. The following is the list of his papers and literary contribu- 
tions to the Archeologia Cambrensis from 1855 to 1884 :— 


Tuirp SERIES. 


1855, vol. i, p. 43, Ruthin Castle Records 
»» p. 233, On Ancient Customs and Superstitions in Wales 
» p. 250, Remarks on an Iron Celt found on the Berwen Moun- 
tains, Merionethshire 
1856, vol. ii, pp. 146, 290, Records of the Lordship of Dyffryn 
Clwyd and Ruthin Castle 
» p- 180, Letter on Jacobite Relics, Denbighshire 
»  p. 284, Ancient Mill, Ruthin 
1857, vol. iii, p. 62, Letter on Bettws Gwerfyl Goch Church 
» p. 96, Records of the Lordship of Dyffryn Clwyd and Ruthin 
Castle 
»» p. 214, Letter on Pembrokeshire Heraldry ; 
»» p- 219, Answer to Query on Name of Great Britain 
» p. 313, Roman Coins near Narberth 
»» p. 398, Letter on St. Peter’s and St. Theodore’s, Caermarthen 
1858, vol. iv, p. 206, Anecdote of Bishop Lloyd of St. Asaph 
1859, vol. v, p. 125, Roman Roads in Denbighshire 
»  p- 181, Breton Antiquities, Pontaven District 
» p. 254, Plougastel Calvary 
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1860, vol. vi, p. 66, Note on Roman Money Struck in London 
» p- 211, Breton Celts 
»» p- 307, Carved Stone Hammer 
1861, vol. vii, p. 46, Celtic Monuments 
» p. 298, Calvary of St. Thegonnec, Brittany 
1862, vol. viii, p. 208, Bronze Articles supposed to be Spoons 
1863, vol. ix, p. 120, Beehive Hut, Bosphrennis, in the Parish of 
Zennor, Cornwall 
» p- 170, Letter on Ruthin Church 
»» p- 228, The Rock-Dwellings in Le Vendémois, France 
», p. 271, Letter on Roman Coins and Sepulchral Remains near 
Corwen, Merioneth 
1864, vol. x, p. 47, St. Michael’s Mount, Carnac 
», p- 97, Bronze Spoon-Shaped Articles 
» p. 76, Letter on Early Breton Incised Slabs 
» p- 133, Relic of Ann Boleyn 
»» p- 146, Old Radnor Font, Lyonshall Font 
», p- 212, Bronze Implements 
1865, vol. xi, pp. 1, 101, 229, 371, Notes on the Perrot Family 
1866, vol. xii, p. 46, Notes on the Stone Monuments in the Isle of 
M 


an 
» pp. 64, 167, 311, 478, Notes on the Perrot Family 
», p. 472, Church Furniture in Malew Church, Isle of Man 
», p. 476, Uncertain Bronze Implements, Isle of Man 
1867, vol. xiii, p. 67, The lately Discovered Crosses at St. David’s 
» p- 150, Marked Stones in Wales 
» pp. 193, 363, Domestic Architecture of South Pembrokeshire 
1868, vol. xiv, p. 70, Ditto, ditto 
» p- 169, Alignments in Wales 
» p- 179, Incised Stone, Burghill, Herefordshire 
»» p- 201, Relics of Dinas Mawddwy 
1869, vol. xv, p. 118, Cromlechs in North Wales 


Fourty Serizs. 


1871, vol. ii, p. 21, Ornamented Celt 
» p- 66, Tre ’r Ceiri 
» p. 163, Bronze Boar 
» p- 190, Tomen y Mur 
»» p- 271, On some Ancient Welsh Bells 
», p- 320, Uncertain Bronze Objects 
1872, vol. iii, p. 11, The Lomarec Inscription 
p. 67, Letter on the Langeler Inscribed Stones 
p. 81, Notes on some South Wales Cromlechs 
» p. 235, Canna’s Chair 
p. 257, Wooden Font, Efenechtyd Church 
p. 829, On some Ancient Welsh Customs and Furniture 
p. 345, Some Details of the Broadward Find 
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1878, vol. iv, p. 80, Some Details of the Broadward Find 
»» p- 84, Primseval Merioneth 
»» p- 192, Coped Coffin-Lid, Bridgend 
» p- 195, The Treiorwerth Tumulus 
io 275, The Bredwardine Cromlech 
»» p- 348, Unexplained Stone Articles 
ei. 370, The Nevern Rock-Cross 
p- 374, Grave in Wenlock Abbey 
1874, vol. v, p. 59, South Wales Cromlechs 
» p. 147, Ancient British Canoe 
»» p- 156, The Brackets in Rowleston Church 
» p- 159, Bronze Thuribles in Wales 
»» p- 162, Letter on Mynachty and Rousseau 
», p- 234, Eglwys y Gwyddel, Merioneth 
p. 320, French Megalithic Remains 
1875, vol. vi, p. 70, The Rhosnesney Bronze Implements 
» Oo Pembrokeshire Cliff-Castles 
a > 268, The Caergwrle Cup 
»» p. 299, On Pillar-Stones in Wales 
1876, vol. vii, p. 41, Stackpool Antiquities. No. I. 
» p. 145, A Coin found near Garthewin 
p. 182, The Kidwelly Mace 
1877, vol. viii, p. 81, Early Remains in Carmarthenshire 
» p. 150, The Date of Llanthony Abbey 
« & 309, Pembrokeshire Houses 
1878, vol. ix, p. 101, Bendy Newydd Nantmor, Roman Halting- 
Place 
» p. 217, Craig y Dinas 
1879, vol. x, pp. 1 and 188, Supposed Musical Implement, Cardi- 
ganshire 
»» p. 99, The Carnarvon Talisman 
» p- 140, Bronze Vessel 
» p- 222, The Abermeurig Cup 
», p. 283, Supposed Leper-Cups and Bronze Vessel 
1880, vol. xi, p. 81, The Chambered Mound at Plas Newydd 
» p. 145, Lianfair Caereinion 
» p. 214, Welsh Fonts 
1881, vol. xii, p. 30, Querns 
», p. 158, Mediwval Pembrokeshire 
», p. 238, Pembrokeshire Antiquities 
1882, vol. xiii, p. 174, Church Stretton 
1883, vol. xiv, p. 49, Dolwyddelau Castle 
» p- 84, Biographical Notice of M. Holbeche Bloxam, F.S.A. 
» p- 192, Pen Caer Helen 


Firtu SErigs. 


1884, vol. i, p. 32, The Letterston Piscina 
»» p. 129, On some South Wales Cromlechs 
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Joun Epwarp Lez, F.S.A., V.P. 


In Mr. Lee we have to record the death of another very early, 
if not one of the earliest, members of the Association. The anti- 
quities of Caerleon-on-Usk owe much to his intelligent interest in 
their discovery and illustration, and the very first Part of the first 
volume of the Archeologia Cambrensis (1846) contains a highly com- 
plimentary notice of his “ Delineations of Roman Antiquities found 
at Caerleon (the ancient Isca Silurum) and the Neighbourhood”; 
and in the fourth volume of the Journal (1849) there is an article 
on “Roman Remains lately found at Caerleon”, illustrated with 
nine plates of engravings. 

Of late years Mr. Lee had resided at Torquay; and a few years 
ago he edited an English version of Keller’s Lake-Dwellings of 
Switzerland. He was a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries ; and 
at the Newport Meeting, in 1885, he was elected a Vice-President 
of the Cambrian Archeological Association. 








PMiscellaneous Potices. 


Cuester Roman Finps.—Some very interesting discoveries have 
been made during the restoration of that portion of the City Wall, 
on the north side, popularly known as one of the “ breaches” made 
during the siege of Chester, 1645-6. This “breach”, situate fifty 
paces from the west angle of Phoonix Tower, had been built in an 
inferior manner, 7.¢., with small stones on the internal and external 
wall-faces, with backing and filling in the body of small rubble in 
mortar ; the outer face set 12 inches in from the older wall right 
and left of it, and having no tie or bond with the same. This por- 
tion had to be taken down to the massive stone wall level, which 
proved, on examination, to be the substructure. Very small quan- 
tities of tile-fragments were found, but no coins, pottery, or other 
relics. 

In the underlying course of the substructure a fragment of a 
monumental stone was found, with the inscription, 


(LE)G. XX. VV (VI)X.ANN.... H. F.C, 


It was, therefore, determined to thoroughly examine this portion 
before rebuilding the “ breach”; and for this purpose a shaft was 
made on each side of the wall, and an opening through it to connect 
them. In this opening very important finds were made of moulded, 
sculptured, and monumental stones. In the second course above the 
rock, forming part of the building material, was found a sculptured 
stone representing two figures detached,—male with cloak and 
bands, female with dress, both holding symbols or offerings. Many 
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of the stones, especially those of the jamb of a doorway, showed the © 
carving as fresh as if it had only just left the hands of the sculptor. 
In all, fifty-seven stones were taken out with either carvings or 
inscriptions upon them. Among them, on the outer surface of the 
wall, but with the inscription turned inwards, showing it to have 
been at some time removed to its present position, is one inscribed 
DM 
M. AVRELIVS. ALEXAND 
PRAE(F). CAST. LEG. XX 


nis NAT. . SYRVS..CO..... 
seoee (VI)X. AN. LXXII..... 
a 
Among the other monumental stones were the following : 
L I 


D.M.M.CLYVI.M. AN. VAENTVS . FORO . IVLII 
I L L 
DIS MANBVS ATTANJ AN IATLANVSALIX PROTVS AN 
XII POMPEIVS OPTATVS DOMINVS.F.C. 


D.M.MI.AVR.NEPOS > LEG. XX VV. CONIVX. 
PIENTISSIMA. F.C. VIX.ANNIS.L. 


D.M. CINCINIV(S) VETERANV(S) VIX. AN. LXXX.CVRA. 
AEL(IO) CANDI(DO) 


D.M. M.SEXTIVS ..., CLAV.... BELLIC CIA. CELEIA. 
A(NN)ORVM. XX... (STI)PEND..... 


L. ANNIVS.L.F TRO. MARCEL 
(D)omIT (SAT)VRNI (£) . VIX (A)N. XII. 
D.M. FLAVIA SATVRNINA 


D.M.FVRI. MAXIMI. MIL. LEG. XX. VV ST(IP. AN} 
XXII. H.F.C 


P.B.> LEG V.MACED.ET.VIII.AVG ET. II AVG 
ET XX VV VIXIT ANNIS LXI.ARISTIO LIB.H.F.C 


Among the sculptured stones are these : 
Sculptured stone, male. and female combined figure. Female with 
bird in right hand; male with sheaf (?) in left hand. 
High relief, carved, three-quarter length, nude figure of athlete, 
white stone. , 
Part of body, large size, carved, male figure with toga. 
Upper portion of monumental stone; nude figure reclining. 
Splendid example of scroll-frieze with birds introduced. 
Low relief carving, white stone, nude warrior or athlete with weapon. 
Carving showing genii, with trumpet and cornucopia. 
Upper part of monumental stone; recumbent figure with cup in 
hand, child appealing at foot. 
Upper part of monumental stone; recumbent figure, fishes in span- 
drel, scallop-shell at the back of head. 
5TH SER., VOL. IV. 21 
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Cazetes, Anciesty.—This interesting Roman camp has had a 
narrow escape from destruction. One of our members finding a 
man at the spot engaged in opening drains, and learning that it 
was the beginning of a job he had undertaken to complete by level- 
ing the banks and filling up the ditches, most fortunately wrote to 
apprise the landlord, Lord Boston, of what was being done, and His 
Lordship at once gave orders to prevent it. 


Carr Drewrn, MERIONETHSHIRE.— We were misinformed as to the 
extent of mischief done to the stone ramparts of this camp, and are 
glad to find that not much harm has been actually done; but its 
enclosure, and the exclusion of the public from such a favourite 
resort, is an occasion of much soreness. 








Rebiews. 


A History or Ancient Tenures oF LAND IN THE Marcues or NortH 
Wates. By Atrrep Neoparp Patmer. Published by the 
Author. 


Tus little work of 130 pages is expressly styled an “ Introduc- 
tory Essay to a History of the Town and Parish of Wrexham”, but 
it has an application and a value far beyond what is conveyed by 
the mere statement of its length or title. Writers of such histories 
of Wales as we possess have always been ata loss to explain the 
peculiarities of the early social and political institutions of the 
country; nor until Mr. Seebohm, in his investigations into early 
village communities, turned his attention to the Welsh evidence, 
was any clear light thrown upon this most difficult yet most import- 
ant subject. Had Mr. Palmer’s essay preceded the more elaborate 
work of Mr. Seebohm (The English Village Community), there can 
be no doubt it would have been largely quoted ; that it follows Mr. 
Seebohm’s book, detracts in no degree from its value,—nay, indeed, 
rather enhances it; and its perfect originality is attested by the 
vast research apparent in every page. 

Both gentlemen are engaged in the study of our early institutions. 
Mr. Seebohm’s book forms a sort of carte du pays, in which, by 
reason of the scale, many peculiarities of shore and surface are 
missed. Mr. Palmer’s is a section of a chart where every hill and 
creek in a circumscribed area are shown with perfection of detail. 
If a student commences with Mr. Seebohm, he can check that 
author’s general conclusions by the abundant data of Mr. Palmer; 
if he begins with Mr. Palmer, he should correct the results arrived 
at from the examination of a part, by those of Mr. Seebohm de- 
duced from a study of the whole. Invaluable as are the generalisa- 
tions of Mr. Seebohm, it is certain that Mr. Palmer’s remark that 
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‘‘the enunciation of general principles is less needed than the accu- 
mulation and marshalling of pertinent facts”, more accurately ex- 
plains the present position of the subject on Welsh ground. 

As may be gathered from what has been already said, Mr. Pal- 
mer’s essay runs parallel with that portion of Mr. Seebohm’s work 
devoted to the study of early Welsh law and custom ; but the ful- 
ness with which the ancient tenures of Powys, and, incidentally, of 
the whole of mediseval Wales, is dealt with, renders the essay under 
consideration of especial importance to the members of our Society. 

While, however, we pay unstinted praise to Mr. Palmer for his 
labours in this new mine of Cambrian research, and, we may almost 
add, for its discovery, we would hope to induce others to engage in 
the same pursuit by showing that there are still laurels to be won, 
and debatable points to be settled even in Mr. Palmer’s own work. 
There seems, for instance, still room for doubt as to the real size of 
the old Welsh acre, if we may use a term that is well understood 
for one that is not so intelligible to English ears, the “cyfar”’. Mr. 
Palmer, quoting Dr. Pughe, says the “cyfar”, also called an “erw”, 
measured 160 yards by 16=2,560 square yards, or a little more 
than half the modern statute acre. Mr. Seebohm believes the 
“cyfar” of Pembrokeshire was of this area, and appears to be corro- 
borated hy the Register of Kemeys (Supplement to Arch. Camb., 
8rd Series, vol. viii, p. 46), although the names there given to the 
various superficial measures are apparently wrong; e.g., when we 
are told that “‘40 yardlandes make a stang”’, we must interpret the 
“stang” (the “ystanc” of Dr. Pughe), as Mr. Palmer has acutely 
surmised, as “ bearing the same relation to the ‘cyfar’ as the rood 
bears to the English acre”. Mr. Aneurin Owen says the ancient 
“‘cyfar” of Anglesey and Carnarvonshire contained 3,240 square 
yards ; that of Merionethshire and Montgomeryshire, 2,430 square 

ards. 

. Again, Mr. Palmer gives the Venedotian ‘‘erw” (according to 
the Ancient Laws of Wales) as between 2,803 and 3,203 square 
yards. The Rev. Walter Davies, a remarkably good authority, says 
it contained 4,820 square yards, “ which seems to be the true Welsh 
acre”. (General View of the Agriculture of North Wales, p. 469.) 
This also accords with Mr. Aneurin Owen’s view. (Ancient Laws of 
Wales, vol. i, p. 167, note.) The discrepancy is occasioned by the 
fact that Mr. Palmer has reckoned the foot as containing only 
9 inches, in accordance with the words of the Welsh law,—“ three 
lengths of a barleycorn in the inch, three inches in the palm-breadth 
(‘llet y palyw’), three palm-breadths in the foot”. 

Although Mr. Palmer is correct in his quotation, it is doubtful 
whether in a country that had been administered by Roman officials 
such a common admeasurement as the foot was ever reckoned as 
containing less than 12 inches. It seems equally doubtful that a 
people who could construct so exact a system of superficial measure- 
ment implied by the “ maenols” and “ cymwds” of medieval Wales, 
as they are set forth in the Laws, would leave the exact area of the 
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“erw” to be determined by the length of a ploughman’s arm. The 
foot of 9 inches would give only 2,7224 square yards to the statute 
acre, which agrees with none of the proportional measurements of 
the “‘erw” or “cyfar’’ in any of the provinces of ancient Wales. 

The “cyfar’’ appears to reach back to a very early period in the 
communal system of agriculture. It is attributed to Dyfnwal Moel- 
mud, which may be taken to be the conjecture of a monk to account 
for a method of allotment in use long before the time of Hywel dda. 
The superficial area of the Roman “jugerum”, viz., 3,200 square 
yards, is the nearest approach to that of the Venedotian “cyfar” of 
3,240 square yards; while the coincidence of the divisibility of the 
former figure into the “centuria’’, ordinarily made up of 240 “ju- 
gera”, and -further, with the assessment of “‘scutage” and “ tunc” 
rent, must not be forgotten.! (See Seebohm, EL. V. C., p. 292, note.) 

These are some of the points that puzzle the student of the Welsh 
laws in his endeavour to fit the written codes into the actual life of 
the people. There is, however, a chapter in Mr. Palmer’s essay on 
the Premanorial Epoch, and the Rise of the Manorial System, which 
will, perhaps, prove more fascinating to our Powysian members. 
The growth of the English power westward of the Dee, its gradual 
withdrawal in the era which is almost closed with the Domesday 
Survey, its reinstatement under the marcher lords, and the intro- 
duction of a new system of tenure, are here stated with a fulness and 
accuracy that have never yet been approached. It is dangerous to 
dispute Mr. Palmer’s facts, or even his inferences; but while I am 
inclined to believe that the Welsh conquest of Bromfield in pre- 
Norman times was so complete that ‘‘the children of the English 
that remained learned to use the language of their conquerors, and 
became in due course as Welsh in feeling as they”, I respectfully 
differ from him in his next observation: “Nor was this predomi- 
nance of the Welsh speech and of Welsh sentiment seriously threat- 
ened until two or three centuries after Edward I had ‘jockeyed’ 
the district into his own hand.” 

It must be remembered that as early as A.D. 1211 the whole dis- 
trict between the Dee and the Conway was surrendered by Llywelyn 
ap Iorwerth to King John; and though it constantly changed hands 
according to the fortune of war, the English legal procedure was 
enforced whenever it came to their turn to be its possessors. 
The extent to which English customs had prevailed in every depart- 
ment of law, except that of inheritance, is plainly manifest by the 


1 The extraordinary size of the Cheshire “acre”, 10,240 square yards 
(i.e., four Flintshire “cyfars”, each of 2,560 square yards), is matched by 
the inexplicable acre of the manor of Caerphilly, which, according to 
Mr. Clark, measured 10,3254 square yards. Mr. Palmer has requested 
information upon the old measures of surface used in various parts of 
Wales, and it is highly desirable that our members should communicate 
whatever they can learn upon this subject, either through the pages of 
the Journal, or to Mr. Palmer direct. The present writer would also be 
grateful for similar information. 
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evidence given before a commission appointed in a.D. 1281 to ex- 
amine into the customs most in vogue in this and neighbouring dis- 
tricts. 

Space has not permitted me to do more than call attention to a 
few salient points. I should have been glad to have entered more 
fully into the subject just touched upon, and also into the admirable 
use made by Mr. Palmer of the Record of Caernarvon. There is, 
however, one remark that should be quoted for the benefit of our 
ethnological members. Mr. Palmer, in dealing with the lowest 
stratum of medieval Cymric society, says he finds himself ‘“ more 
and more inclining to the theory that ‘aillts’ (7.e., ‘servi’) were 
the descendants of the non-Cymric population which the Welsh, 
when they came hither, found in possession of the land, and which 
they conquered and enslaved.” This might be very true in .p. 500; 
but the subject people, whoever they were, must have become 
tolerably mixed by A.p. 950.! 

Throughout the essay the Welsh terms are translated into Eng- 
lish, and for this reason, if for no other, it should be welcomed as a 
veritable glossary by the English reader. In the next edition an 
improvement will be the addition of the Latin equivalents taken 
from the Welsh codes and elsewhere. Altogether, this is the most 
fruitful work on Welsh institutions yet published, and I hope all 
our members will cordially support Mr. Palmer in his further re- 
searches. 





Tue Royat Tripes or Wates. By Puizip Yorke, Esq., of Erthig. 
To which is added an Account of the Fifteen Tribes of North 
Wales, with numerous Additions and Notes, Preface and Index, 
by the Editor, Richard Williams, Fellow of the Royal Histori- 
cal Society. Liverpool: Published by Isaac Foulkes, 18, Bruns- 
wick Street. 1887. 


Yorke’s Royal Tribes of Wales is a work of so much value, and 
had become so rare, that a new edition was greatly needed; and as 
much additional information has been gathered together, in many 
directions, on the matters treated of, a great opportunity offered 
itself, and we are glad to say that Mr. Williams has done it justice. 
His edition is just what we should have wished it tobe. ‘“ Old 


1 In a review of Mr. Silvan Evans’ Dictionary, in The Academy, 1st 
October, Professor Rhys observes, sub voce “‘Aillt”, “the word is of the 
same origin as the verb ‘eillio’, to shave, and ‘ellyn’,a razor; and an 
‘aillt’ was a man whose head had been shaved or tonsured as a sign of 
his being a bondman or thrall.” There is no reference to the tonsure of 
an “aillt” in the Welsh Laws, nor any trace of the survival of such a prac- 
tice; but that the custom prevailed in very early times is proved by the 
etymology of the word. The point referred to in the same critique, 
whether the term “mab aillt” of the Laws does not point to a stage in 
the progress of the bondman towards independence, had also occurred to 
the present writer; but, like the Professor, he has never been able to 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. 
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families’’, he tells us in the Biographical Introduction which he has 
prefixed, “which still flourisked in Yorke’s time, have decayed or 
disappeared altogether, while new men have risen to the surface, 
and have founded new houses on the ruins of the old...... It has 
been my object and my endeavour, while retaining in their integrity 
the original text and notes, and even, with a few exceptions, the 
original spelling, to add, by way of notes, such information as I 
have been able to gather, to indicate these changes, and to bring 
down to the present date the story of our old Welsh families so 
agreeably told by the genial and accomplished author.” 

To the “ Five Royal Tribes’ of the original edition, and the “ Fif- 
teen Tribes of North Wales”, believed to have been composed by 
Robert Vaughan of Hengwrt, Mr. Williams has added the account 
of the tribe of Tudor Trevor, which is also given by Pennant in his 
History of Whiteford and Holywell. Three conflicting theories as to 
the origin of these tribes are briefly enumerated, but not further 
discussed. They are respectively those of—(1), Mr. Robert Vaughan, 
who assigns them to “ Gruffydd ap Cynan, Rhys ap Tewdwr, and 
Bleddyn ap Cynfyn, who made diligent search after the arms, en- 
signs, and pedigrees of their ancestors’; (2), Mr. Trevor Parkins, 
who points out that they belong almost exclusively to Gwynedd, 
and suggests that they were “constituted subsequently to the reign 
of Owen Gwynedd (1137-1169), in the last years of national inde- 
pendence, and limited to the districts which remained uncon- 
quered.”” Professor Rhys, on the other hand (3), would throw back 
their “ origin into prehistoric times, when the inhabitants of Gwyn- 
edd were still Goidels, and had a tribal system differing from their 
neighbours, the Ordovices of Powys, who were a Brythonic people, 
and the introducers of the Brythonic language into Wales.” 

Mr. Williams does not discuss the relative value of these theories, 
or tell us to which he himself inclines, but is content to regard their 
“record as of great value to the historian as well as the genealogist, 
of the history and connections of most of the leading families of 
North Wales.” 

Illustrations of the Editor’s competency for his work, and the 
completeness with which he has treated his subject, may be seen in 
his additional notes to the tribe of Bleddyn ap Cynfyn, p. 117; and 
in his account of the devolution of property in the cases of Gwydir, 
p- 8; Rug, p.57; Mawddwy and Halston, p.67; Garth and Broni- 
arth, p. 72; Pwllhalog, p. 90; and Plymog, p. 109. 

We wish Mr. Williams had reproduced the arms of the several 
tribes, and placed them at the head of their respective notices. 
They are given in Pennant’s Whiteford and Holywell, on one folded 
plate ; and there is at Erddig a copy of the Royal Tribes, with the 
arms of the several families mentioned in the book blazoned in 
heraldic colours. 

That there should be some errors and omissions in so large a 
book is not to be wondered at. The wonder is rather that there 
should be so few;. and we draw attention to them now, that in a 
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future edition they may be corrected. £.g., p. 11, n., the name of 
the present Baronet of Wynnstay is given as Herbert Hdward Wat- 
kin. It should be Herbert Lloyd Watkin; and his mother was the 
daughter of Edward (not John) Lloyd of Cefn. Rhiwaedog was 
bequeathed, not to Mrs., but to Mr. Price of Rhiwlas (p. 17, n.). 
The archdeaconry of St. Asaph (p. 20, n.) has ceased, since 1844, 
to be “annexed to the bishopric”, and has been subdivided into 
those of St. Asaph and Montgomery. To call “ Alice Llwyd, the 
heiress of Kinmel” (p. 118, n.), ‘an old maid”, is hardly fair. She 
was the widow of Richard ap Ieuan ap David ap Ithel Vychan, and 
mother of Catherine (also the heiress), who married Piers Holland. 
Golden Grove is no longer the property of George Augustus Mor- 
gan, but is an illustration of the changes to which the Editor has 
referred in his preface, and now belongs to Mr. Pochin. We miss 
the last touches, too, in the case of the Kynastons of Hardwick 
(p. 86, n.); of Sir George Cayley of Liannerch (p. 87, n.) ; and of 
Lord Trevor of Brynkinalt. 

The book is exceedingly well got up, and attractive in its paper 
and its printing, and is a credit to the publisher. 

As Yorke’s Royal T'ribes of Wales was grounded upon his earlier 
publication, Tracts of Powys, in the compilation of which a dis- 
tinguished Montgomeryshire antiquary, the Rev. Walter Davies 
(“‘Gwallter Mechain’’), is believed to have had a considerable hand, 


it was fitting that another Montgomeryshire archxologist should be 
the Editor of this new edition; and not less appropriate that it 
should be dedicated by him, as one of the Secretaries of the Powys- 
land Club, to its President, the Lord Lieutenant of the County, a 
most finished scholar, the Earl of Powis. 
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REPORT OF MEETING. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 22. 


Tue work of the Annual Meeting began with the usual preliminary 
meeting of the Executive Committee at 8 o’clock, and at 8.30 an 
adjournment was made to the Assembly Rooms for the public inau- 
guration of the week’s proceedings. 

In the absence of the retiring President, the chair was taken by 
Archdeacon Thomas, who gave expression to the regret of the mem- 
bers of the Association at the unavoidable absence of the out-going 
President, Mr. John Talbot Dillwyn Llewelyn, who had rendered 
such excellent service last year at Swansea by his unfailing pre- 
sence, genial courtesy, and enlightened interest in all their work. 
’ He then called upon Mr. Salusbury Mainwaring, the new President, - 
to occupy his place, and expressed an opinion that he would prove 
no unworthy successor. 

When the President had taken the chair, Colonel Mesham, as 
Chairman of the Local Committee, bade the Association welcome to 
Denbigh, and said he thought there were but few parts in England 
or Wales more full of antiquities than was the Vale of Clwyd. He 
could only hope that at the close of their visit the members of the 
Association would have enjoyed their stay, and that both they and 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood would be benefited by the re- 
searches which would be made, and by the papers which would be 
read there. He had to associate with that welcome the name of his 
friend Colonel Mainwaring, whose family for generations had been 
intimately connected with that locality, and who himself had always 
taken a vast interest in everything that appertained to it. 

The President having acknowledged the friendly greeting of the 
Local Committee, proceeded,—“ My first duty most certainly is to 
tender my most sincere thanks to the members of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association for the distinguished honour they have 
done me in allowing me to preside over the forty-second Meeting of 
the Association ; and, indeed, when I read over the names of those 
who have preceded me in this office, from the first presidency of 
Sir Stephen Glynne, of Mr. Wynne of Peniarth, and of others who 
were faithful and constant friends to the Association, and for years 
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gave their profound knowledge of Welsh antiquities for the benefit 
of the Association and of Wales, I feel truly unworthy of occupying 
this chair to which by your favour I have been called. 

“In the forty-two years this Association has been in existence, 
much has been done. Sir Stephen Glynne at the first Meeting ven- 
tured to prophesy that ‘it would be eminently useful in bringing to 
light the antiquities of the country’; and although there were some 
persons found profane enough to ridicule the Association, and to say 
that ‘two years were sufficient to explore all the antiquities of 
Wales’, yet Mr. H. Longueville Jones, the untiring Secretary, was 
able to say ‘he was confident that they had work sufficient for ten 
years if they wrote about all the antiquities they were informed of.’ 
The two years of the profane, the ten years of the energetic Secre- 
tary, have lengthened to forty-two, and much yet remains to be 

one. 

“No Welshman can truly value Wales unless he knows the past 
of Wales as well as the present, and the forty-two volumes issued 
by the Association, written, as they have been, by the best Welsh 
scholars of our time, are invaluable in enabling us to study the past 
of Wales in a way we should otherwise have been unable todo. I 
can only promise that I will do what I can to ensure the success of 
this Meeting, and must express my hope that the Meeting may be 
both pleasant and useful, for I believe that the places to be visited 
this week are very worthy of the careful attention of the members 
of the Association: indeed, it seems almost strange that Denbigh, 
_ which we Denbigh people consider, rightly or wrongly, to be the 
capital of Wales, should not have been visited before. But I believe” 
the proper explanation of this is that the visit to Denbigh was left 
in reserve till the Jubilee of Her Gracious Majesty afforded a proper 
opportunity for this visit to the capital. 

“ Meetings of this Association have been held in Denbighshire as 
follows,—in 1854 at Ruthin, when Denbigh and its Castle were 
somewhat hurriedly visited; Wrexham in 1874; and Llanrwst in 
1882; and as no Meeting has been held in Flintshire since the 
Meeting at Rhyl in 1858, a large and interesting county, from Deva 
to Varis, and which must contain the main Roman road from Ches- 
ter towards Carnarvon, presents itself for our study ; and although, 
from the time of Giraldus Cambrensis, the line of the road and the 
position of Varis have been a matter of doubt and of much dispu- 
tation, yet I hope our Meeting and our visit to Bodfari will lead us 
somewhat forward in arriving at a knowledge of this interesting 
subject. 

“‘ Caerwys is not included in our list of places to be visited, which 
is to be regretted, as many indications—its position, its shape, and 
its name, Caerwys—all point to its Roman occupation. Caer-lleon 
(Chester), Caergwrle, Caerwys, Caerynarfon, in Gai, Caersws, 
point to the centres from which Roman roads started, all commenc- 
ing with the distinctive caer; and as Judge Wynne Ffoulkes pointed 
out in 1854 (Arch. Camb.), the road given by Ogilvy in his road- 
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map (1720) gives the main road from Chester to Holyhead, which 
we may assume to be the old Roman road from Deva to Conovium, 
as in 1720 journeys were almost entirely made on horseback, and 
light carriages had not then called into existence the modern 
engineer or Macadam. 

“This road, starting from Chester, passes by the Moel y Gaer, 
near Halkin, then through Caerwys, past the Moel y Gaer, by Bod- 
fari, through Denbigh (where it is more than probable that the site 
of Denbigh Castle must have been a Roman outpost), Henllan, Llan- 
nefydd (where another Moel y Gaer, the most beautifully formed 
camp that we have in oar district, lies close to the road as a place 
of protection to the traveller); then by Pout y Gwyddel, over the 
Mynydd Bodrochwyn, to Bettws, Caerhun (Conovium). From Caer- 
hun the Roman road has been plainly traced to Carnarvon (a mile- 
stone has recently been discovered near Aber); and although we 
may be certain that much of the traffic between Deva, Conovium, 
and Segontium, was by sea, yet an inland road must also have 
existed; and it is most probable that the high-road of 1720 was the 
high-road used by the Romans until their departure in 406. 

“Time will not permit of our tracing the Roman road that must 
have passed south to Caer Gai and Tomen y Mur. In the early 
Numbers of the Archeologia Cambrensis I find some excellent resolves 
of the members of those days to search out the hidden mysteries of 
the Hiraethog ; but the road from Varis, by Ystrad, Hén Dinbych, 
Caer Ddunod, the Liwybr Elen, to the Great Camp above Caer (or 
Cerrig) y Drudion, where, as some say, the last stand was made by 
Caradoc; then by the Gwern Nannau to the pass by Millter Gerrig 
to Tomen y Mur, has not as yet been fully worked out. Tradition, 
indeed, in the Hiraethog, still speaks of the Llwybr Elen (the road 
of the Empress Helen, mother of Constantine) as passing over the 
Carnedd y Filiast, where her favourite greyhound died, and where 
a great carnedd exists to this day to its memory: then by Moel yr 
Eglwys, where she founded a church, and then to Caer y Drudion. 
I should personally much like to accompany any members of the 
Association in attempting to trace out these and other roads in the 
district of Cerrig y Drudion and the Hiraethog. 

“‘ But other periods besides the Roman will occupy our attention ; 
others more learned than I am will describe the bones found at Tre- 
meirchion ; the Gop by Newmarket, the scene of the last battle of 
Boadicea, and perhaps her grave. Nor will I venture to write of 
the graves of the platycnemic men, and the treasures Mrs. Williams 
Wynn will show us at Cefn; but I would venture to say a few words 
on the district we propose to visit; and in the first place I hope 
that a full and careful study will be made of the Castle and town of 
Denbigh, a town of which Glanmor has, in our time, written so full 
and complete an account ; and where now the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion have lent us their Council Chamber, and exhibited their most 
interesting records and charters. 


“ Speed writes, in 1611, ‘ The fame of this town spreads itself farre 
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for repute, as being reckoned the most beautiful place in North 
Wales ; and it is of no less report, for the Castle adjunct unto it is 
impregnable for fortification.’ Good old Speed was, indeed, I ima- 
gine, so pleased with the beauty of Denbigh (as he has left usa 
very accurate plan of’the town) that he probably stopped here, and 
did not make a careful survey of other parts of the county; and 
must have taken much of the geography of the Hiraethog from 
hearsay, as he places Llyn Alwen some miles to the east instead of 
the west of Llyn Aled, and draws some impossible rivers. He also 
marks a large mountain as being between Abergele and the sea. 
But his map of Denbigh is of great value, and taken with the 
various authentic accounts that remain to us, we can picture to 
ourselves this Castle ‘impregnable in its fortifications’; the Castle 
where brave old William Salusbury kept the royal standard flying 
till, on the 14th of September 1646, he received an order from his 
King, ‘upon honourable conditions to quit and surrender the Castle 
of Denbigh entrusted to you by us.’ The Castle at that time was 
probably in a more perfect state of defence than it had ever been, 
for the survey of 1562 showed that it was ‘much in decay’; yet 
much must have been done by Leicester from 1562 to his death in 
1588 to put the old Castle in a state of proper defence, as, writing 
some twenty years later, Speed says it was ‘impregnable for fortifi- 
cations’. 

“When, therefore, William Salusbury was appointed Governor 
in 1643, we may be sure that he did all in his power to make it, as 
he afterwards proved it to be, impregnable; and the letters from 
General Mytton, and the loyal and confident answer of William 
Salusbury clearly show that the Castle could only be taken by the 
slow process of starving out the garrison. We must try, therefore, 
when we visit the Castle to-morrow to picture it to ourselves as it 
was when given up in 1646, when the garrison marched out with 
drums beating and colours flying, and as it probably stood till its 
destruction in the time of Charles II. 

“The earliest efforts of this Association were directed to the pre- 
servation of our ancient castles; and the action taken by this Asso- 
ciation in a large degree led to the formation of a committee at 
Denbigh, which has with loving care strengthened the dangerous 
walls, and has disclosed much that is of beauty and of interest 
which the ruthless hand of the destroyer had hidden. 

“We can, with sufficient clearness, follow the description of the 
Castle as given in the survey of 1562, and we must bear in mind 
that though much stonework has been destroyed, there was also 
much timber work,—in the ‘Great Chamber two heights of great 
timber’; and its neighbour, the ‘ Postome Tower, four heights of 
timber’, which was decayed in 1562, and has in this day entirely 
disappeared. 

“'the Committee intend to make further improvements, and I 
venture to express my hope that by the removal of a few trees the 
beautiful Goblin Tower may be rendered more visible, and that the 
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noble Burgess Tower may at no distant date become a museum for 
Denbigh and the district. 

“In the afternoon of Tuesday we shall visit Eglwys Wen, which 
contains much of interest in connection with the town and with 
Lleweny ; Llandyrnog also is full of interest, and the camp of Pen 
y Cloddiau will well repay the more active. On Wednesday our 
excellent Chairman of the Local Committee will receive us at 
the Roman station of Varis, of which he is now in command ; and 
going by Bodfari.and Tremeirchion Caves and Church, we proceed 
to St. Beuno’s College, where we have been kindly bidden; then 
to Dyserth to see the Church, Castle, and Siamber Wen; then 
by Bodrhyddan to Rhuddlan, where we must devote some time to 
the Castle and Priory. Thursday we see Llanrhaiadr with its rare 
window ; Bachymbyd, built by Charles Salusbury, son of the old 
defender of Denbigh Castle; and the many objects of interest in 
Ruthin, in whose Castle Colonel West had, but for the death of 
a near relative, intended hospitably to entertain the members of 
the Association, will provide a day full of interest. Friday, after 
leaving Trefnant, we are enabled, by the kindness of Sir George 
Cayley, to visit his beautiful park of Llannerch, and inspect his 
pedigrees, charters, and pictures ; then by the Cathedral and Church 
of St. Asaph to the beautiful Church of Bodelwyddan; then to the 
old Welsh houses of interest, Vaynol, Pen isa Glascoed, and Plas 
Newydd. At Cefn Mrs. Williams Wynn has kindly bid us stop, and 
the treasures of her caves will be inspected. Mr. Howard will show 
us the ‘ Ffynnon Fair’ with its beautiful well, probably built by the 
same architect as Holywell ; and close by lies the old house of Dol- 
belidr, whence, ‘ex ancestris sedibus Dolbelidre’, issued Salusbury’s 
first Welsh Grammar. 

‘* This will conclude the excursions of our week, and I will only 
express a hope that the visit of the Association to Denbigh will pro- 
duce much of value and interest in the pages of its Journal; that 
we all may feel that to value Wales rightly we must study its past 
in order to enjoy its present ; and that we who are of Denbigh will 
aid the Committee in preserving the Castle in a state worthy of 
what Speed very rightly called ‘the most beautiful place in North 
Wales’.” 


Archdeacon Thomas, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Presi- 
dent for his address, wished to point out that the object of their 
Annual Meeting was not only to gather information, but to stir up 
new interest among the inhabitants in the antiquities around them, 
and hence its migratory character. They were especially gratified 
when fresh recruits were enlisted in their ranks. The President 
had spoken modestly of his own powers; but he evidently had 
much potentiality and special opportunities in his power for work- 
ing out the question of the Roman roads to which he had alluded. 
In the history of the Associaticn he had himself pointed out an 
excellent illustration of modest beginnings zealously followed up, 
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and resulting in large and valuable results. Other subjects which 
he would commend to their attention were—(1), the existence of a 
Basque element in the population, which had been said to be repre- 
sented in the dark-haired people of the Hiraethog; and whether 
such a theory could be supported by the evidence of language, or 
physiognomy, or sepulchral remains ; and (2), what traces survived 
of the influence of the settlement of the Strath Clyde Britons among 
them in the eighth century; and whether such names as Kinmel 
and Kinmeirch were only other forms of Penmoel and Penmeirch, 
just as Cantyre represents Pentir. 

The proposal was seconded by Mr. R. W. Banks. 

The President having acknowledged the vote, called upon the 
nc “a Trevor Owen, the General Secretary for North Wales, to 
read the 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1887. 


“Tn selecting Denbigh for its Annual Meeting, the Association 
has been guided not only by the special attractions of the town and 
neighbourhood, but also by the expectation of deriving no little pro- 
fit and pleasure from the researches of those of its members who 
have already thrown so much light upon its history and antiquities. 
Foremost among these we must name him who has written so well 
the ancient and modern history of the town and surrounding 
country, and has edited with so much care and fulness the Records 
of the Lordship, Mr., now the Rev. John Williams (Glanmor). Next 
we would place him who, in conjunction with a former partner, has 
pictured to the eye so much of the peculiarities and the historical 
development of the churches and abbeys of the county and of the 
Castle of Denbigh, that we can always find both pleasure and in- 
struction in refreshing the memory with the Illustrations of the 
Village Churches of Denbighshire by our genial Local Secretary, Major 
Lloyd Williams, and his co-worker, Mr. Martin Underwood. Treading 
closely on the heels of these comes another diligent student of the 
sacred art of medisval days and of the folk-lore of his contempo- 
raries, the Rev. Elias Owen, whose Old Stone Crosses of the Vale of 
Clwyd show us not only how very much one who has eyes to see 
can discover in the course of his daily duties, but also how much 
interest can be gathered round the most simple relics that lie at our 
doors, and only wait for a recorder. And to these, again, we desire 
to add the large contributions made to our knowledge of the places 
and families not only of this neighbourhood, but of the wide area of 
ancient Powysland, by the Chevalier Lloyd in his History of Powys 
Fadog, of which the sixth and last volume has recently been pub- 
lished. 

‘‘We look forward, therefore, with no little anticipation to the 
programme to be carried out this week. Nor are our anticipations 
affected by the circumstance that during a former Annual Meeting 
held in the neighbouring town of Ruthin a visit was made by the 
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Association to this place. That visit was too hurried to be produc- 
tive of much permanent fruit; and it was made, moreover, by a 
generation of whom the great majority have passed away: indeed, 
of the members who attended that Meeting, we have probably not 
one with us to-day. And here we would speak with an affectionate 
regret of one who at that Meeting in 1854 undertook the onerous 
duties of General Secretary of the Association in succession to the 
present Bishop of St. David’s, and who for twenty-one years, alike 
by the contributions of his able pen to the Journal, and by the wide 
knowledge which he brought to bear upon the Annual Meetings, 
carried the Society through a period of great depression and diffi- 
culty to the flourishing condition which it still retains. We refer, 
as you will readily see, to the late Edward Lowry Barnwell, whom, 
in consideration of his signal services, the Association enrolled 
among its honoured Vice-Presidents ; another of whom, likewise a 
contributor to our Journal, we have also lost within the past twelve- 
months in the person of Mr. Robert Oliver Jones. A like number 
of our Patrons have also been removed by death, viz., Lord Bagot, 
who was closely connected with this county in more ways than one, 
and Lord Clermont. We have also to regret the loss of others who 
for various reasons have withdrawn from the Association; but we 
have at the same time the satisfaction of submitting the following 
names for election :— 


“ NortH WALEs. 


“The Right Hon. Lord Mostyn, Mostyn Hall, Flintshire 
The Right Hon. Lord Penrhyn, Penrhyn Castle, Carnarvon- 
shire 
The Dowager Lady Williams-Wynn, Llangedwyn, Denbigh- 
shire 
Mrs. Kerr, Glan William, Maentwrog, Merionethshire 
Evan Morris, Esq., Wrexham, Denbighshire. 


“ Sourn WaAtEs. 


“J. A. Corbett, Esq., Cardiff 
R. W. Llewelyn, Esq., Glevis Cottage, Bridgend 
The Rev. T. R. Langharne, Vicarage, Rhayader. 


‘“*CHESHIRE AND Borper Covunrtigs. 


“ Capt. Kenneth Mackean, R.E., Chester 
J. W. Willis-Bund, Esq., F.S.A., "Wick Episcopi, Worcester, 
and 3, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. 


‘¢ PRANCE. 
“General Meredith Reed, 128, Rue de la Boétie, Paris. 


“ The Committee propose to add to their list of Vice-Presidents, 
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“John Dilwyn ‘Talbot Llewelyn, Esq., M.A., F.L.S., their ex- 
cellent President of last year 
J. Y. W. Lloyd, Esq., M.A., K.8.G., the author of The His- 
tory of Powys Fadog. 






“The retiring members of the Committee are 


“ Rev. Hugh Prichard, M.A. 
W. Trevor Parkins, M.A. 
Ernest Hartland, Esq., M.A. 








“Tt is proposed to re-elect them, with the addition of 


“ Richard Williams, Esq., F.R. Hist. 8. 
Alfred Neobard Palmer, Esq. 


“In addition to the works completed within the last twelve 
months by members of the Association, and already noticed, such as 
The History of Powys Fadog, and I'he Old Stone Crosses of the Vale 
of Clwyd, the Committee has much satisfaction in stating that Mr. 
A. N. Palmer’s History of the Parish Church of Wrezham has within 
the last few days been issued to the subscribers; Mr. Arthur Baker’s 
well illustrated monograph on Plas Mawr, Conway, is ready for the 
press; Mr. Richard Williams’ new edition of Yorke’s Royal Tribes 
of Wales is daily expected to appear; and Mr. Laws’s History of 
Pembrokeshire is making good progress. Besides which, two others 
of our members have nearly completed their respective histories of 
St. Asaph and St. David’s for the Diocesan Series published by the 
S. P. C. K. 

“At the last Annual Meeting a small grant was made by the 
Association to help Mr. Stephen W. Williams, of Rhayader, to trace 
out the ground-plan of the Abbey Church of Strata Florida; and 
the results of his well-directed explorations have already been so 
encouraging that it is proposed that the Association should under- 
take the entire clearing out of the area of this the greatest Abbey 
in Wales. A goodly amount of support has already been given to 
the project; and Mr. Williams’ account which he will give of his 
explorations will, we hope, enlist fresh subscriptions, so that the 
Denbigh Meeting of 1887 may become identified with the launching 
forth, in a practical and permanent form, of a scheme for the ex- 
ploration and preservation of the Abbey of Strata Florida.” 





























The adoption of the Report was briefly moved by Mr. R. W. Banks, 
and seconded by Mr. R. H. Wood, and carried unanimously. 

Major Lloyd Williams then read an interesting paper, based to a 
large extent on one by Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., on the 
‘Plan and Architectural Remains of Denbigh Castle”, which he 
described as “in plan essentially a Norman fortress extended and 
strengthened, and having its arrangements dictated by the form of 
the ground, and also most probably by the outline of a hill-fort of a 
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primitive design, which might reasonably be assumed to have once 
occupied the site”. Erected by Henry de Lacy, it was, in its general 
features, of the English type, and presented many points of contrast 
with those of Conwy, Beaumaris, Carnarvon, and Harlech, which 
were of the more advanced Edwardian type. He then compared it 
with the typical English example of Tonbridge, which it resembled 
in all its main features save that of a circular keep on a lofty mound. 
The Burgess Tower was alluded to as “perhaps the most pro- 
nounced example in the Principality of the circular tower springing 
from a square base, with high, pointed stops”, which is common to 
the Edwardian castles, and is a fine example of a fortified entrance 
to a town. The Goblin Tower was remarkable for the skilful 
arrangement by which it was made to include the well that lay out- 
side the town walls. The place usually pointed out as “the 
chapel” was most likely the great hall, the chapel being shown on 
Speed’s map as nearer the great entrance-tower. St. Hilary’s was 
assumed, from its dedication, to have been older than the Castle, 
and to have been adopted as the chapel] of the English community 
forming the town. 

The paper will be given in full in a fatare Number of the Journal. 

Archdeacon Thomas pointed out that Mr. Lloyd Williams’ descrip- 
tion of the earlier fortress as “of palisading and deep earthworks’, 
gave the answer to a question often asked, as to what had become 
of the earlier castles. Being made of timber, they were easily de- 
stroyed by fire, so that nothing remained beyond the moats and the 
mounds. A remarkable instance of this was that of the once import- 
ant Castle of Mathrafal, the seat of judicature of the Princes of 
Powys, which was burnt down by King John. He did not agree 
that St. Hilary’s was older than the Castle. Architecturally it was 
of the same date, and the dedication might well have been intro- 
duced with the Anglo-Norman garrison. The earlier church of the 
parish was that of St. Marcellas (Llanfarchell), at Whitchurch. 

The Archdeacon next read the paper on “ The Carmelite Priory 
at Denbigh”, which is given in the present Number of the Journal, 
and the meeting was brought to a close with the announcement of 
the programme for the morrow. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 238rp. 


At 9.30 the President led the way towards the Castle, which was 
gay with bunting for the occasion, and at the entrance of which 
Dr. Turnour, in behalf of the Local Committee, received and wel- 
comed the Association. As an old member who had been present 
at their former visit in 1854, he alluded to the movement it had 
called forth for the preservation of the imposing ruins, and had 
great satisfaction in pointing, as the result, to their well kept and 
carefully conserved condition now. The dangerous, overhanging, 
and weakened portions of the towers had been propped up by strong 
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masonry that secured their preservation without hiding their archi- 
tectural features ; and the interior space had been carefully cleared 
of rubbish, and now formed a beautiful resort for the townspeople. 
All relics and objects of interest found during the progress of the 
work had been placed in a small museum room near the entrance, 
and so were available for inspection by visitors on the spot. 

Crossing the moat, where once the drawbridge stood, the Castle 
is entered through a grand gateway flanked by two octagonal 
towers, and backed by the keep. Over the great central arch is a 
niche with trefoiled head, and beaded with the ball-ornament, hav- 
ing an effigy which is supposed to be that of the founder, Henry de 
Lacy ; and on either side, with similar ornamentation, other spaces, 
now ruined, but probably, in their original state, windows rather 
than side-niches, The masonry of the towers is especially good 
throughout. Two stories of the keep are still standing, and attached 
to it are two other octagonal towers. But the best idea of the 
Castle will be formed from a survey made 4th Elizabeth, a.p. 1562, 
compared with the map now reproduced, in the main, from the 
. recent Ordnance Survey. 

In the Survey of 1562 the jurors present that “ there is a princely 
and sumptuous Gatehouse vaulted above with carved stonework, 
being in length thirteen yards, and in breadth ten yards. The thick- 
ness of the wali of the said Gatehouse containeth eight yards, being 
covered with lead, and in sufficient reparation; with also a port- 
cullis over that gate, and two chambers next that gate, wherein the 
porter lodgeth in the one of them, and the other is a State Prison 
gatehouse. 

“And within the s* Castle there stand eight fair towers, every 
tower distant from the other 30 yards; and the thickness of the 
walls between every of those towers contains four yards. And the 
first of the s* towers, called Badness Tower, being on the south 
part of the s* gate, and being a round, high tower, containeth seven 
yards in length and six in breadth, having three heights falling in 
decay, yet covered with lead. 

“ And next to that tower, in the east part, is a fair chapel, called 
the Queen’s Chapel, seven yards in length and five in breadth; fair, 
vaulted with stone, and covered with lead. And next to that the 
high round tower called the Great Kitchen, with two great chimneys 
in the same, two ovens, and well covered with lead; in breadth 
contains 15, and in length 16 yards. And next to that, being the 
third tower, called the White Chamber, being a very high, round 
tower, contains in length twelve, and in breadth twelve yards; and 
of three heights, covered with lead, being ruinous. And a Gallery, 
thirteen yards in length and two in breadth, covered with lead. 

“And a small turret called the Pitcherhouse, being in utter decay. 
And a Great Chamber of stonework, with a vaulted cellar under- 
neath, in breadth 9, and in length 27 yards; two heights of great 
timber, covered with lead, falling in decay. 

“And another fair, high tower called Postorne Tower, in length 9, 
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and in breadth 7 yards, four heights of timber covered with lead, 
decayed. And a turret by that Postorne (postern?) Tower, in 
breadth 3, and in length 3 yards, covered with lead, in utter decay. 
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“ And a fair tower called the Treasure House, wherein are kept all 
the records of the Lordship of Denbigh, in length 4, and in breadth 


3 yards, well covered with lead, and in good state. And the Tower 
next the Treaswre House, in length 6, and in breadth 6 yards, of 
22 
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three heights, and covered with lead, falling in decay. And a tower 
called the Bishop’s Tower, in length 6, and in breadth 4 yards, of 3 
heights, covered with lead, in utter decay. And a fair and high tower 
called the Red Tower, in length 9, and in breadth 9 yards, of three 
heights, covered with lead, and in good state, And a fair tower 
called Stavell Hole, wherein there is a Deep Dungeon with two fair 
Prison Chambers, and rooms over the same, well covered with lead. 

“ And the Outer Mantelet of that Castle, beginning at the tower 
called Postorne Gate, which tower containeth in length 10, and in 
breadth 7 yards, of three heights, covered with lead, with two draw- 
bridges and portcullis over the same, covered with lead, falling to 
decay. And two little turrets in the mantelet, 3 yards in breadth, 
and 4 in length, sometime covered with lead, and now in utter ruin. 

“ And a fair tower called the Exchequer Tower, without the Castle, 
in length 15, and in breadth 10 yards, of 2 heights, covered with 
lead, and now much in decay, with a fair gate underneath. 

“And another tower without the said Castle, called the Chaplain’s 
Tower, in length 6, and in breadth 4 yards, covered with shingles, 
and in utter ruin. 

“ And the Green within the Castle, being a fair, large Lawn, con- 
tains in length 84 yards, and in breadth 70 yards, with a ruinous 
Chapel being upon that Green. The compass of that Castle, within 
the walls, is 400 yards; the Walls of the Town adjoining, on both 
sides, to the Castle.” 

From this record it is evident that the Queen’s Chapel adjoined 
the Badness Tower and the Keep; that the “Great Kitchen” was 
the one now known as King Charles’ Tower, from his occupation of 
it in 1645; and that what is usually called the Chapel was the Ban- 
queting Hall; next to it the Postern Tower; and next in order, 
and directly opposite the entrance, the Treasure House. Between 
Prince Llewelyn’s Tower and the Red Tower stood the Bishop’s 
Tower ; but why so called we know not, unless it had been occupied 
by Bishop Parfew during his residence at Denbigh. The Chaplain’s 
Tower is not known; but the ruinous chapel on the Green was evi- 
dently St. Hilary’s. The present condition of the towers is simply 
that of roofless and ruined shells, where they have not altogether 
disappeared. 

The Bowling Green adjoining the Castle presents a splendid pano- 
rama of the Vale of Clwyd. The walls on the east side have had a 
strong loop added in order to enclose the well, over which is a very 
lofty tower by which the water was raised for the Borough Town 
within the walls. The Tower derived its name from the legend that 
the only son of the founder of the Castle was drowned in the well. 

In 1646 King Charles took refuge here for a while ; but it was 
besieged by the Parliamentary forces, and by sheer force of starving 
out the garrison they got possession. The Governor, Capt. William 
Salusbury, called, from the colour of his horse, “ Hosanau Gleision”’, 
received the King’s orders to surrender it, and on the 16th of Octo- 
ber 1646 he passed through the gates with his decimated forces, 
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and with banners flying and the honours of war. It was finally 
razed and slighted by order of Charles II, and what escaped the 
gunpowder has been gradually yielding to time and decay. 

St. Hilary’s, though restored after the Survey, and used until 
some twenty years ago, is now a sadder ruin than it was in 1562, 
being gutted and disused, save the chancel, which serves as a 
Mission-Room. In form it comprises a nave with north aisle of five 
bays, a western tower, and a chancel. On either side of the chancel- 
arch are hagioscopes, the only instance in North Wales known to 
the writer. The remains of a piscina survive in the bottom of the 
south-east window of the nave. The altar-table is small but richly 
carved, and dated 1628. In late times there used to be a rich altar- 
cloth, which was believed to be part of an old dossal inwoven, and 
dated, ‘“‘Spes mea in Deo est, 1530”, with a border of flowers. It 
has been unfortunately lost sight of for some time. Of the four 
bells that used to be in the tower, one was inscribed, in old English 
letters, “‘ Dominus tecum”; another, ‘‘ God save the Church, 1684.” 
The style of the chancel and tower is the Decorated ; and the con- 
tinuous mouldings of the arches are similar to those in St. Asaph 
Cathedral, dated c.1290. The crypt beneath the chancel was used, 
until of late, as the Grammar School of the town. 

The ruined shell of the fine church which Dudley, Earl of Leices- 
ter, began to erect in 1579, with the view of its being made the 
cathedral of the diocese, was next inspected under the direction of 
Major Lloyd Williams, who described what little was known of its 
history, and pointed out its architectural features, The plan is an 
oblong, 170 feet by 71 feet, without any apse or chancel. There 
were side-aisles, divided from the nave by an arcade of classic 
pillars probably carrying semicircular arches. The drums of some 
of the columns are now in the grounds of the Castle House. Speed 
shows on his map the church with a roof upon it, though it was 
stated that the works had never been completed, the money that 
was to have been used for that purpose being applied for the pur- 
poses of the Irish war by the Earl of Essex, who borrowed it from 
Leicester, and never repaid it. 

Mr. S. W. Williams pointed out that the ruins of the church were 
very interesting as being a specimen of the first large church built 
after the Reformation, and showing the introduction of Italian 
architecture into this country at the period when Gothic was gradu- 
ally becoming debased ; and he thought it not unlikely that an 
Italian architect may have designed this church for the Earl of 
Leicester, as the fragments which are left of the arcade are dis- 
tinctly of classic character. The windows were probably of the 
latest type of Perpendicular, with flat, compound arches of two 
radii; and had this church been left to us, we should have had a 
unique example of the commencement of the Renaissance school of 
classic forms and details breaking in upon the Gothic designs of 
the middle ages in a manner clearly developed in many of the Con- 
tinental churches. 
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The Burgess Tower defends a very strong and massive gateway, 
which was defended first by four beams let down, then a portcullis 
next a door, and probably by a stronger portcullis on the inner side, 
Although it was at one time, as its name implies, the council cham- 
ber of the burgesses, it has become private property, and is kept in 
a discreditable state. It is much to be desired that it should again 
come into the possession of the town, and it would make an admir- 
able museum. 

A short interval before luncheon was employed in the inspection 
of the valuable and interesting collection of antiquarian objects con- 
tributed to the Local Museum. 

After luncheon a move was made to the remains of the Carmelite 
Priory, commonly called “The Abbey’, at the bottom of the town, 
of which an account has already been given, p. 260. Mr. Trevor 
Owen, the owner of the property, read an extract from the History 
of Powys Fadog, which has been incorporated in the aforesaid 
account, and added that the Priory had been granted by Queen 
Elizabeth to Sir John Salesburie of Lleweni, from whom it de- 
scended by marriage to a Cotton of Combermere, from one of whose 
descendants it was purchased by the great-great-grandfather of the 
present owner. The chapel of the Priory has long been used as a 
malthouse, and being divided into two floors, its fine proportions 
are hidden from view. The handsome east window, now bricked 
up, the graceful ogee-arcade in the north wall, the fine roof, and the 
sedilia, were carefully noticed; and opportunity was taken of open- 
ing out the piscina and the stoup, both of which had been concealed 
by plaster, 

Of the domestic buildings nothing remains but a range of build- 
ing to the south, now forming stables and lofts, but the upper por- 
tion of which appears to have been the dormitories. 

Hence the carriages proceeded to Whitchurch, the old parish 
church of Denbigh, situated about a mile and a half from the town. 
“This is a large church of Perpendicular character, and of the 
Clwydian type”, to quote from Thomas’ History of the Diocese of 
St, Asaph, “ and consists of two equal and parallel aisles separated 
by light octagonal pillars. There is no division, internal or external, 
to distinguish the chancel from the nave, The handsome screen, 
which in early Welsh churches supplied the place of a chancel-arch, 
has been removed ; the central portion to mark the entrance to the 
tower at the west end of the north or chancel-aisle, and the other 
portions used as a reredos and as ornamental bands on the altar- 
rails. The hammer-beam roofs of both aisles are of good design and 
workmanship, and are set off with much quaint and curious carving. 
The hammer-beams themselves have lost their ornamental corbels ; 
but their pendant-posts rest upon stone corbels between the springers 
of the arches, sculptured with shields and with animal and human 
figures. The rafters also end in bosses of grotesque animal forms. 
The wall-plate has a hollow groove ornamented with grotesque 
figures of animals, now much obscured by successive coats of white- 
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wash. The labels of the windows on the south side terminate in 
bosses, one of which bears a pair of shears, representing probably 
the Guild or Company of Taylors; two others, the Tudor rose and 
the fleur-de-lis.” The altar-table bears an inscription which is pro- 
bably unique, “NON INCOGNITO DEO” (to the not unknown God), “H. R., 
1617.” The initials probably point to Hugh Roberts, Rector, 1613. 
There are some very interesting monuments in the church. The 
portrait-brass in the church represents Richard Myddelton, 0b.1575, 
Governor of the Custle during the reigns of Edward VI, Mary, and 
Elizabeth, with nine sons behind him, and his wife Elizabeth with 
seven daughters behind her, all in the attitude of prayer. 

Of these sons, three became very eminent men. William, the 
third, translated the Psalms into Welsh metre ; Sir Thomas, the 
fourth, became Lord Mayor of London, and founded the Chirk 
Castle family of that name; and Sir Hugh, the sixth, brought the 
New River into London. 

On a handsome alabaster altar-tomb in the south aisle are recum- 
bent effigies of Sir John Salusbury of Lleweni, represented as a 
knight in full armour, and ‘“ Dame Jane his wieff”’. On the one 
side are represented their eight sons, and on the other their four 
daughters. A mural monument on the north wall represents Hum- 
phrey Llwyd, the historian, in a Spanish dress, and kneeling. He 
was M.P. for the borough, and died in 1563. A more recent tablet 
has been put up in memory of Thomas Edwards, the Welsh bard, 
but known as * Twm o’r Nant”, 0b. 1811; and in the churchyard 
lies the first man who set up a printing press in Denbigh, Thomas 
Jones, the author of an English-Welsh Dictionary, Drych y Mer- 
thyron, ete. 

The church of Llandyrnog, which has lately been restored, is of 
the local type, of two equal aisles, the chancel being in the northern 
one. The east window, of five lights, transomed and foliated, con- 
tains very fine early painted glass illustrative of the seven Sacra- 
ments and of the Apostles’ Creed. Although the upper portion was 
complete, the lower had been destroyed; but a part of this was 
found in the ground, near the foot of the window, and was care- 
fully replaced, and the rest restored under the care of Mr. Kemp. 
Fragments of the effigy of a priest are preserved in the south aisle, 
and a plain slab records, “ Depositum Gulielmi Roberts SS TH. D 
Bangoriens’ Episcopi, qui obiit 12 die Augusti Anno Salutis 1665, 
Consecrationis 20, statis 80.” There is a fine old oak chest with 
iron bands; and the Registers contain some curious entries which 
the Rector drew attention to. 

The time had now advanced so far that the projected visit to the 
camp at Penycloddiau, on the Clwydian range, had to be omitted. 
On the way home the party were hospitably entertained at Glany- 
wern by Colonel Humberstone, to whom Archdeacon Thomas con- 
veyed the thanks of the visitors. 
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Evenina MEetine. 


The President having opened the proceedings with an account of 
the visit to the Castle, called on the Chairman of the Committee 
to give a résumé of the rest of the day’s excursion ; and his, remarks 
were supplemented by Mr. Stephen Williams, who spoke of the 
mechanical arrangements by which the water must have been raised 
from the well in the Goblin Tower, and the skill shown in bringing 
it within the line of the Castle walls. He drew attention also to 
the need of under-pinning the Burgess Tower, which showed such 
excellent masonry. The lead appeared to have been stripped off in 
1672, and removed to Whitchurch. 

Mr. Wood regretted that so fine a church as St. Hilary’s was 
desecrated as it was, and hoped that for the honour of the town it 
would be preserved. 

The Rey. C. H. Drinkwater then read a short notice of some 
“Remains of Ancient Dwellings on the South Slope of Y Foel 
Caws, 24 Miles S.W. of Lianuwchllyn, Merioneth”, which he had 
discovered in 1885, and which he had examined more carefully on 
July 14th of the present year. 

Mr. Stephen W. Williams was then called upon by the President 
to read his “ Report on the Excavations at Strata Florida Abbey, 
Cardiganshire”, printed at pp. 290-299. 

When Mr. Williams had finished, Mr. R. W. Banks remarked that 
he had entertained a doubt whether the fire in the reign of Edward 
had extended to the church until he visited the site last week. Mr. 
Williams then convinced him that there were evidences of the 
action of fire in the eastern portion of the church, on the oolite 
stone dressings, the exposed surface of which was in many instances 
altered to a red colour, and in the frequent finds of melted lead in 
the foundations. His doubt arose from the written records, which 
suggested a destruction by fire of the monastic buildings rather 
than of the church. In the Annales Cambria, under the date 1286, 
occurs the entry, “‘Combustio domorum apud Stratam Floridam”’. 
In Brut y Tywysogion, under the date 1280, we find, “that year 
died Philip Goch, the thirteenth Abbot of Strata Florida; and after 
him Einion Sais became Abbot, and in his lifetime the Monastery 
was burnt.” On the 30th of March 1300 (28 Edward), the King 
granted his licence to the Abbot to rebuild, on its former site, the 
Abbey of Strata Florida, which in the war in Wales, in the twenty- 
third year of his reign, had been burnt, contrary to his wishes. 
The fire took place in 1295, and not in 1286, a time when the con- 
quest was complete, and Edward was occupied in his work of paci- 
fication. In 1294-5 an insurrection broke out in Wales in conse- 
quence of the King’s attempt to raise on his Welsh military tenants 
a levy of a fifteenth, which had been raised two years previously in 
England. The levy was one to which the Welsh were unaccus- 
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tomed, and imagining that the King had enough to do in carrying 
on a war with France, a general rising took place in Wales; houses 
were burnt, property destroyed, and a great number of English 
killed. Maelgwn Vychan, the leader in West Wales, overran Car- 
digan and Pembroke. In order to quell the insurrection, the King 
diverted a party of his forces, destined for France, to North Wales. 
They were defeated at Denbigh. The King, anxious not to lose his 
recent acquisition of the Principality, took the command of the 
forces in Wales, spent Christmas at Aberconwy, and with the suc- 
cess which usually attended his operations, succeeded in putting 
down the insurrection before the summer of 1295. Some of the in- 
surgent Welsh probably took refuge in the Monastery, and pro- 
voked a fire by the King’s forces, which extended to the church. 
There is no ground for supposing that the stone fabric was de- 
stroyed. The burning of the roof and woodwork is sufficient to 
account for all appearance of fire in the church. As regards the 
style of the building, he was much struck with the resemblance of 
the west doorway and window to the doorways and windows in 
Buck’s view of Basingwerk Abbey, which is now in the Temporary 
Museum. 

Mr. Banks then moved, and the Rev. C. H. Drinkwater seconded, 
a motion that, having heard the Report of Mr. 8. W. Williams, 
F.R.1.B.A., on the result of his excavations on the site of the Abbey 
of Strata Florida, he be authorised by the Cambrian Archeological 
Association to continue his excavations under the direction of the 
General Committee, and that a special fund be raised for the pur- 

ose. 

' This was carried unanimously, and the meeting brought toa close. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 24rz. 


Halting at Pont Ruffydd, which stands on the line of the Roman 
road from Deva to Segontium, and is believed to occupy the site of 
a Roman villa, the members were enabled to trace clearly the line 
of the road, from the direction of Caerwys, to the garden through 
which it passed; and near it they were shown the fragments of a 
fine “ maen Ilwyd”’ which had stood in the adjoining field (to which 
it gave its name) until it was broken up to make way for the new 
turnpike-road. 

In the house are many objects of interest, and especially some 
oak carvings in the hall. Over the mantel-piece are the royal arms, 
quartering France and England, with the legend, “ Domine, salvuam 
fac Regem”, and the date, 1608. Another shield with eight quar- 
terings, and a mitre as crest, gives the family arms of Archbishop 
Williams, with those of the see of Lincoln on the dexter side, and 
the Deanery of Westminster on the sinister; both of which dig- 
nities he held before his promotion to the archiepiscopal see of 
York. Elsewhere were the arms of Christ’s Hospital, Ruthin, and 
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several other coats. Among the portraits is one of William Roberts, 
D.D., Bishop of Bangor, 1637, of the family of Maes Maen Cymro, 
in Llanynys. 

At Bodfari Church, the Rector, Canon Browne, and Mr. P. P. 
Pennant gave a full account of the restoration, which had followed 
the exact lines of the older church, and pointed out its chief 
features. The south aisle appears to have been erected for the 
accommodation of the township of Aberwheeler when tlie “ Capel 
Hwlkyn” had fallen into disuse. The Communion-Table and the 
pulpit are both handsomely carved, and bear the date 1635; the 
pulpit-panels being emblematic of the virtues of Faith, Justice, 
Mercy, Watchfulness, and Prudence. Panels representing the 
Crucifixion are also inserted in the altar-chair. In the tower, 
which is a very conspicuous object in the Vale of Clwyd, are three 
bells inscribed respectively, “1630. God save His Church and 
King”; “1636. Gloria in Excelsis Deo”; and “1636. Cantate 
Domino, cantate ...... ” An opening under the eastern parapet was 
supposed to have been intended for a Sanctus bell. The Communion- 
plate included an Elizabethan chalice, THE CVPPE OF BOTFFARY, and 
a paten with the Chester mark, presented by Thomas Hall of the 
Grange, Cheshire, on Christmas Day 1699. The Registers date 
back to 1571, and there is a Wardens’ Book dated 1715. A stoup, 
taken out of the south wall of the church during some restorations, 
is to be seen in the Rectory garden. 

The Camp at Moel y Gaer, above the church, the last of the 
series on the Clwydian range, was omitted, and a push made for the 
caves recently discovered near Tremeirchion, which have been made 
the battleground of a vigorous controversy as to the existence of 
pre-glacial man. They are two in number, and occupy the north 
side of the dingle, above Ffynnon Beuno. The well is formed of a 
strong spring rising out of the limestone formation, and is enclosed 
in an oblong bath. It has been in great repute as a healing well, 
and takes its name from one of the early British missionaries, St. 
Beuno, uncle of St. Winifred. 

To the lower of the two caves the same name has also been 
assigned for convenience sake, and here Mr. P. P. Pennant, the 
owner of the property, and a member of the Committee appointed 
by the Geological Society to conduct the exploration, gave a detailed 
account of what had been done and discovered. 

The same service was done for the Cae Gwyn cave by Mr. E. B. 
Luxmoore, another member of the same Committee, who also read 
a paper on the subject. 

_ Besides some flint scrapers there were found in these two caverns 
the teeth and bones of eleven genera and sixteen species of animals, 
e.g-, lion (felis leo, var. spelea), wild cat (F. catus ferus), spotted 
hyena (H. crocuta, var. spelea), wolf (canis lupus), fox (C. vulpes), 
bear (ursus sp.), badger (meles tawus), wild boar (sus scrofa), bovine 
(bos? bison ?), great Irish deer (cervus giganteus), red deer (cervus 
elaphus), roebuck (C. capreolus), reindeer (C. tarandus), horse (equus 
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caballus), woolly rhinoceros (R. tichorhinus), mammoth (Hlephas 
primigenius). Three of these are now extinct animals, the Irish red 
deer, the woolly rhinoceros, and the mammoth. The two latter and 
the reindeer were representatives of a cold or Arctic climate. 
Several of the finds were exhibited on the spot by Mrs. Morgan of 
Cae Gwyn. 

The controversy, in which the respective leaders were Dr. Hicks, 
¥.R.S., who maintained the pre-glacial existence, and Professor 
M’Kenny Hughes, F.R.S., of Cambridge, who disputed it, has been 
so far strongly decided in favour of Dr. Hicks. 

In Tremeirchion Church several objects of great interest were 
examined. First, the sculptured effigy of a priest on an altar-tomb 
within an arched recess, foliated and cusped, bearing the legend, in 
Lombardic characters, HIC IACET DAVID AP HOVEL AP MADOC. He is 
said, and most likely correctly, to be the same with Dafydd Ddu 
Hiraddug, a former vicar of the parish, and a bard, who translated 
into Welsh the Oficium Beate Marie, 2. Another effigy, now placed 
on the ledge of the north window of the transept, represents a 
knight clad in armour, with legs crossed, and bearing on his shield 
a griffin rampant within a bordure. There is no legend; but he is 
handed down by tradition as Sir Robert Pounderling, once Governor 
of Disserth Castle, whose name is still connected with a piece of 
land near the village, called “Cae Pounderling.” There are a few 
fragments of rich, old painted glass preserved in the vestry ; and 
here has lingered the custom, once very general, but now fast dying 
out, of removing the coffin-plate before lowering the coffin into the 
grave, and fixing it up on the church wall as a memorial of the 
deceased. The last instance noted here was dated 1879. 

The churchyard-cross was unhappily sold a few years ago to pro- 
vide lights for the church, and is now preserved in the grounds of 
St. Beuno’s College, where the members were hospitably entertained, 
and shown the rare books in the Library, and the rich vestments 
and altar-farniture. 

In Disserth Church special attention was directed to the beautiful 
Jesse window which represents the descent of Our Lord from that 
patriarch. The glass is richly toned, and formerly bore the inscrip- 
tion, ‘Orate pro bono statu parochianorum ad faciendam istam 
fenestram mccccL.” Another commemorated Archdeacon Tubney, 
1442 ; and in 1531 Archdeacon Conway left ten mares “ad fabri- 
cand’ fenestram”. The arms of Crevicoour and Conway are given 
in the head-tracery. 

A fine but weatherworn cross, with the interlaced ornament, 
stands on the south side of the church, whither it had been removed 
from Bryn Einion. It was memorial to Kinion ap Khiryd Flaidd, 
who was slain at the siege of Disserth Castle. The base is in the 
church porch. On the floor are some early floriated crosses. 

In the Register there is an entry of some remarkable intermarri- 
ages, on the same day, between the families of Bishop Parry and 
Mr. Mostyn of Rhyd. The dates, 1579 on the roof; “1603 A Reg: 
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45”, over the porch; and “S' John Conway 1636”, over the south 
window of the chancel, indicate works of renovation ; and the whole 
has been well restored recently, with the addition of a north tran- 
sept and organ-chamber. 

A pleasant walk across the park brought the members to Bod- 
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rhyddan, where they were entertained by Major Rowley Conway, 
and shown the valuable paintings, china, and wood-carvings in the 
house; and there was also exhibited an elaborate pedigree which 
showed the connections and arms of most of the chief families of 
the country in the early part of the seventeenth century. 
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At Rhuddlan the Archdeacon guided the Association in its per- 
ambulation of the Castle, and pointed out the principal features ; 
after which he read a brief epitome of the chief events bearing on 
the history of the place from the time of King Offa’s victory on the 
adjoining marsh, in .p. 795, down to the dismantling of the Castle 
by order of the Parliament in 1646. 

The accompanying plan, enlarged from that in the New Ordnance 
Survey, will show the arrangement of the fortress and its defences. 
Placed on the bank of a tidal river, and forming one of the keys of 
Snowdonia, it was always a point of strategic importance, and sus- 
tained a remarkable series of sieges, captures, and recaptures, dur- 
ing the Welsh wars, and its massive walls and simple military 
character are well in character with those conditions. The main 
entrance was at a, between the two round towers, ) and c; and it was 
approached by a drawbridge over the moat, the bastions of which 
are shown on the inver side. Two corresponding towers occupy 
the opposite angle of the court, and the other angles are each of 
them strengthened by a single massive round tower. The chief 
living rooms were within the tower. There are no remains of build- 
ings in the court, but the walls show where the beams rested for the 
timber floors and roofs. The moat is encased in masonry, and was 
evidently filled with water which was retained by walls. The slope 
of the ground from the west prevented its being continued on that 
side, and its place was supplied by strong walls and towers, 

Proceeding from the Castle a distance of about 300 yards, to the 
south, Twt Hill, the site of the earlier castle built by Llywelyn ap 
Sitsylit, King of Gwynedd c. 1015, was passed; and a little further 
on are the remains of the Dominican Priory, now called the Abbey. 
Here, again, under the same guidance, were seen the windows of 
the monks’ dormitory, above the present barn; and built up into 
the walls, a large monumental slab with an incised effigy of an 
Archbishop of Rages, a former brother of the house. Near it was 
a cross ragule, memorial to “De Bridelton’ cuius a’ie p’picict.” 
Other floriated crosses lie near the front door of the farmhouse, 
whilst in the garden wall are portions of window-tracery. There is 
a much damaged effigy of a knight in the wall of the stable; and 
behind the buildings on the opposite side of the yard (the western) 
may be seen several Pointed windows that show that portion to 
have been a part of the old monastic building. The property now 
belongs to Sir W. G. Williams, Bart., of Bodelwyddan, and it is much 
to be desired that these interesting relics should be more carefully 
protected. 

The lateness of the hour and the shades of evening rendered it 
too dark to see the church, and it had reluctantly to be omitted for 
the day, 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 25ru. 


Llanrhaiadr Church, restored in 1879, under the care of Mr. 
Arthur Baker, is, like Whitchurch, a good specimen of the double 
Ciwydian church, of Perpendicular character ; for while the tower 
and parts of the edifice are earlier, the church is in the main Per- 
pendicular, with a very handsome carved roof, and a fine Jesse win- 
dow in the north aisle. The history of the latter is notable. Bought, 
it is said, with the offerings made by pilgrims to the Holy Well of 
Dyfnog, it was taken down before the civil wars of the Common- 
wealth, and stowed away in the curious oak chest still preserved in 
the church, out of which it was taken at the Restoration, and set up 
in 1661, at the cost, to the parish, of £60 (no small sum in those days), 
but .a wise and worthy outlay. The date of this window is given 
as “A° (m)cccccxxxi1”; and its subject, the descent of Our Lord 
from the root of Jesse. The tone of the glass is rich, but it is not 
equal in clearness or in expression to the corresponding window 
seen yesterday at Disserth. 

A most interesting paper, written by the late Mr. Charles Win- 
ston, was read by the Vicar, Mr. Parry Morgan, giving a lucid 
account of the earlier processes of glass-painting, and describing 
minutely the features of the present window, of which he said, “ It 
is the only example that to his knowledge exists in the United 
Kingdom of a Jesse window painted in the early part of the six- 
teenth century, and which remains in its original situation.” Frag- 
ments of painted glass of excellent quality have been put up in the 
west window of the north aisle. The roof over the sacrarium is 
enriched with bands of carving, and with shields bearing the instru- 
ments of the Passion. A window high up in the south wall must 
once have lighted the rood-loft. The piscina and sedilia have been 
removed to make way for a south window or its enlargement. The 
aumbry remains in the east wall; and in the north aisle portion 
there appears to have been a doorway which has been blocked up. 

St. Dyfnog’s Well is a strong spring of water rising out of the 
limestone formation in the dingle above the church, and is enclosed 
in an oblong bath of wrought stone; but the superstructure, if any 
ever existed, has disappeared. 

Bachymbyd is a good specimen of a superior mansion of the 
seventeenth century, having been built in 1666 by Charles Salus- 
bury, Knight of the Royal Oak, and High Sheriff of the county in 
1661, son of William Salusbury, Governor of Denbigh Castle. It 
consisted of a long central body with two wings (of which one has 
been taken down), three stories in height; the upper one lighted 
by dormers. Over the entrance are the initials c’z, and beneath 
them a shield giving the arms of (Charles) Salusbury, impaling 
those of his wife, Elizabeth Morgan of Gwylgre, or Golden Grove. 
Their sole child and heiress, Jane, married Sir Walter Bagot of 
Blithfield, whose representative, Lord Bagot, is still the owner of 
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this fine property. The terraces in part remain, and close by are 
three remarkably fine Spanish chestnut-trees that bear the rame of 
“The Three Sisters”, by whom they are suid to have been planted. 

On reaching Ruthin, the Castle Mill, described by Mr. Barnwell, 
and engraved in Series III, vol. ii, p. 284, was first visited. The 
red sandstone cross on the eastern gable has suggested the idea that 
it might have been originally a chapel ; but there can be little doubt 
that it has always been a mill, though possibly its upper floor may 
have been at one time used for that purpose. 

Nantclwyd House is a good specimen of a town house of the latter 
half of the fifteenth century. ‘The entrance leads at once into the 
hall, which is paneled, and has a gallery. The fireplace is encascd 
in Jacobean carving, with earlier inserted panels. The date is indi- 
cated by shields of the royal arms, fleurs-de-lis, and portcullis, whilst 
the possessor’s family is shown by a shield of arms charged with an 
escutcheon. 

The Castle of Ruthin illustrates three periods of castle building: 
(1), the fine residential mansion built of red sandstone a quarter of 
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a century ago ; beautiful in its situation, and imposing in its aspect; 
(2), the more modest edifice of white limestone erected in the early 
part of the century ; and (3), the old historic castle of De Grey, of 
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which only a portion of the ramparts and a few chambers now sur- 
vive. This, of course, is the one of most interest to archwologists, 
and we give a ground-plan of it compiled from the Ordnance Sur- 
vey. From this it will be seen that it comprised an inner and an 
outer ballium, and was defended by moats and earthworks. The 
inner ballium, or court, was in form a pentagon, of which three sides 
might have belonged to a square, the fourth being projected into an 
angle. Four of the angles were defended by massive round towers, 
and at the fifth was the entrance, which was guarded by two towers. 
The walls were of great thickness, made of the local limestone- 
rubble cased with red sandstone; which, however, has been for the 
most part stripped off and renewed, The south angle, with its 
tower, have been destroyed to make room for the second Castle. 
The space within the walls has been mostly levelled, and laid out in 
flower-gardens, so that it is not possible to make out the arrange- 
ments of the Castle. A deep fosse separated the inner from the 
outer ballium; and in the western wall, opposite to its centre, was 
a strong doorway, with portcullis, grooves, and holes for the bars 
by which it was secured and strengthened. The latest Castle now 
occupies a portion of this ballium. 

Colonel West, M.P., though himself prevented by Parliamentary 
duties from being present, provided a most hospitable reception for 
the members of the Association, for which the President telegraphed 
their hearty thanks. 

Afterwards the Secretary, Mr. Trevor Owen read extracts from 
Newcome’s Jown and Castle of Ruthin, showing the history of the 
Castle and its devolution from 1281 to the present time. An album 

‘illustrative of the history and architecture of the Castle also attracted 
attention, as also did a considerable number of antiquities found 
there and in the neighbourhood. Among the early deeds was one 
of Reginald de Grey, lord of Dyffryn Clwyd, in which he granted 
to ‘*God and the Church of St, Peter at Ruthin, to the Prior and 
Convent of the same, a piece of land called Galows Hill” (27 Ed- 
ward III), and which settled the question whether Prior Street 
derives its name from the collegiate establishment of St. Peter’s or 
from some lost: monastic foundation. 

From the Castle a pilgrimage was made to the old Grammar 
School founded by Dr. Gabriel Goodman, Dean of Westminster, 
near the end of the sixteenth century. It has been famous as the 
nursing mother of many men eminent in the Church and the State, 
whose names are recorded on the schoolboards ; and it has a special 
claim on the Association from its intimate connection, for more 
than thirty years, through a former Head-Master and two of his 
pupils, with the editorial chair. To the first of these, the late 
Edward Lowry Barnwell, the opportunity was taken, on the motion 
of his old friend, Mr. Wood, seconded by an old pupil, Mr. John 
Davies of Denbigh, of paying a well-earned tribute of affectionate 
remembrance, and the same was ordered to be sent to his widow. 

At the Cloisters the Warden pointed out such portions as had sur- 
vived uninjured from the pre-Reformation period, and some that 
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had undergone alteration. He alsosgave an account of the founda- 
tion of Christ’s Hospital and the wardenship, by the same benefac- 
tor, and its enrichment by his nephew, Dr. Godfrey Goodman, 
Bishop of Gloucester. There is a portrait of the founder in one of 
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the rooms, and also a mazer-cup, or drinking-bowl, with silver 
mountings, and the silver seal of the Hospital, of which there is an 
enlarged copy carved on wood, as already seen on Wednesday, at 
Pontruffydd. 

The Warden then conducted the members through the church, 
pointing out its former plan and its chief architectural features. 
The plan will be best understood from the accompanying woodcut. 
The tower, instead of being at the east end, as now, was originally 
at the junction of the nave with the chancel, which extended some 
distance to the east. From some notes in the Diary of Richard 
Symonds (Camden Soc., 1859) it is evident that it was still standing 
in 1645. It was so much injured during the wars of the Common- 
wealth that it was taken down, and the materials used in building 
the Town Hall, which was erected in 1663, and pulled down in 
1863. Then must have disappeared the effigies of Lord Grey and 
of “an Ankres with trim wrought worke in wall”, of whom Church- 
yard writes, “the former of these was probably ‘ the statue’ noticed 
by Symonds as ‘ under an arch, south wall of the belfray, betweene 
church and chancel.’’”? Many most interesting memorials, however, 
have survived in the nave, especially the portrait-brasses of Dean 
Goodman’s father and his family, and also a bust of the Dean him- 
self. But the glory of Ruthin Church is the beautiful Perpendicu- 
lar roof of the north aisle (the old nave), which is divided into 
panels, and ornamented with nearly five hundred different devices, 
legends, and emblems. 

The municipal records were then inspected in the Council Cham- 
ber, where they had been carefully arranged by Mr. W. Lloyd, the 
Town Clerk; and afterwards the members drove on to Llanrhudd 
Church, a small but interesting edifice, and the mother-church of 
Ruthin. It consists of a single body divided by a screen into nave 
and chancel. There is a noteworthy monument on the north wall 
to John Thelwall of Bathafarn, who died in 1586, and Jane his 
wife (she died in 1585), who are represented as kneeling, and below 
them their ten sons and four daughters; and in a niche close by is 
a bust of Ambrose, their ninth son, who is represented with a 
moustache, a short, pointed beard, and ruff of the period. Ona 
plain marble slab is the following inscription : 


“Here lyeth the body of 
Ambrose Thelwall 
ninth son to John Thelwall 
y° 2° of that name of Bathavarne Park 
Borne y* 7 of 10° 1571 
He was yeoman of the Robes to K*. 
James in pention to K®. Charles 
& again Yeoman of the Robes to 
Prince Charles 
Till yielding to age & troublous times 
He retired to the place of his birth 
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Where having ever beene a great lover and supporter of his family 
He died y* 5" August A Dni 1653 and enjoys the blessing 
He much desired to be buried in the sepulcher of his family.” 


On the return journey a visit was paid to the church of Llanynys. 
The churchyard-cross has been replaced in the churchyard instead 
of its old position on the wall. It is a panel of six sides, with the 
crucifixion of Our Lord on one face, and a bishop on the other. 
There are some excellent bits of wood-carving on the door of the 
south porch and on some of the seats. Those on the door appear 
to be the remains of a beautiful fifteenth century screen ; those on 
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the seats are of 1570 and later. The old stone pillars that divided 
the two aisles have been taken down, and built up into some tall, 
straight ones, and the intervals supplied with others of timber. 
The mutilated effigy of a bishop lies at the west end; he was 
probably connected with Plas yr Esgob in the parish. An incised 
heraldic slab with the legend, Hic JacET .... AP. MADOC, forms the 
sill of the priest’s door, and should be removed for preservation. 
Here also is one of the curious dog-tongs, which were once so com- 
mon, to enable the wardens to eject troublesome dogs by extending 
the arms, as in a pair of lazy tongs, so as to grip the intruder round 
23 
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the neck without danger to himself. We reproduce an engraving 
of one from 4th Series, vol. viii, p. 213 ; and it should be noted that 
the extended arms are lined with rough nails or knobs to keep hold 
of the offender. 


In the evening a meeting of members was held for matters of 
business connected with the Association, when it was decided to 
request Mr. J. Romilly Allen to take the place of Archdeacon 
Thomas, who, owing to the great press of new duties, desired to 
resign his share of the editorship. 

It was resolved, too, that the next Annual Meeting should be held 
at Cowbridge ; and a Sub-Committee was at the same time appointed 
to consider the practicability of holding the Meeting for 1889 in 
Brittany. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 26rz. 


The beautiful Church of the Holy Trinity, at Trefnant, erected to 
the memory of Colonel and Mrs. Salusbury, of Galltfaenan, by their 
daughters, Mrs. Mainwaring and Mrs. Townshend Mainwaring, 
from the designs of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, is quite a model for a 
village church, and comprises chancel, nave, north and south 
aisles, and vestry, a south porch, and a belfry to mark the junction 
of nave and chancel. The pillars which divide the nave from its 
aisles are of grey Anglesey marble, the capitals being carved with 
wild flowers grouped in threes, expressive of the Holy Trinity, with 
an_ abacus of black Henllan marble. The church, school, and rec- 
tory, form a very attractive group. 

Llanerch Park, the seat of Sir George Cayley, Bart., possesses a 
valuable library, among its treasures being a copy of Wickliffe’s 
Bible in manuscript, dated 1350, a large collection of old deeds ad- 
mirably arranged, and a family album of records going back for 
many generations. There are, among some very fine paintings, a 
portrait of Sir Peter Mutton (1631) and Elen, his wife (1645), sister 
of Archbishop Williams; and a“ Prospect of Llanerch, taken on the 
East Side, 1662”, showing the ornamental terraces and fountains 
on the slope towards the Clwyd. 

St. Asaph Cathedral, the next place visited, is very. small for a 
cathedral, but massive and imposing, being cruciform in plan, with 
a strong central tower of military character. It has been well re- 
stored since the Association’s last visit, and as entered from the 
simple but effective deep-set door at the west end, the view up the 
nave, right through to the east window, is taken in at once; the 
clerestory windows having been opened out, and the heavy stone 
screen on which the organ used to stand, at the intersection of the 
nave and choir, having been removed. The Chapter House, formerly 
entered by the door on the north of the chancel, was taken down in 
the last century, and its place is now supplied by the south transept, 
which was the Lady Chapel, and now forms the Library and Consis- 
tory Court. 
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Among the books are a valuable series of black-letter Welsh 
Bibles and Prayer Books, including Salesbury’s New Testament, 
1567; and Morgan’s Bible, 1588; a copy of the sealed Book of 
Common Prayer, 1662, of which only four copies are known to exist; 
three copies of the First Prayer Book of Edward VI, printed re- 
spectively in the months of March, May, and June 1549; and a 
copy of Walton’s Biblia Polyglotta, 1657. 

Against the north-west pillar stands the effigy of a bishop removed 
from the chancel. It has no inscription, but probably commemo- 
rates Anian, who was Bishop at the rebuilding of the Cathedral 
after it had been burnt by the soldiers of Edward I (he died in 
1593); or Llewelyn ap Ynyr of Yale (Leolinus de Bromfield), who 
reorganised the Cathedral services, 1293-1314. Near this, on the 
floor, is a floriated cross, also removed from the chancel; and 
beneath which were found the fragments of a medisval chalice and 
paten, of laten, which were shown. The handsome reredos was pre- 
sented by Mr. Bamford Hesketh of Gwrych Castle, the founder of 
Towyn Church, the rebuilder of Llanddulas, and the donor of the 
reredoses in St. Mary’s, Denbigh, and in Llangollen parish church. 
The throne is a memorial to Bishop Beveridge, “the reviver and 
restorer of primitive Christianity”, 1704-8. In the north transept 
is a massive tombstone engraved with a hunting subject, and bear- 
ing a shield with the lion and fleur-de-lis of the Hollands. There is 
much memorial glass, especially the east window to Bishop Carey ; 
and there is another in the north side, as well as a marble tablet in 
the north aisle, to Mrs. Hemans, who lived at Bronwylfa. Near the 
west door are altar-tombs to Bishop Short, 1846-70, and Barrow, 
1669-80. Beneath is seen the space occupied by a brass plate which 
was taken some years ago to London as evidence in the case of 
Breeks v. Woolfrey, in favour of prayers for the dead; the words, 
“OQ vos transeuntes in domum Domini, domum orationis, orate pro 
conservo vestro, ut inveniat misericordiam in die Domini.” There 
- is no monument nor record to point out the burial-place of either 
Bishop Morgan, the translator of the Bible into Welsh (odiit 1604), 
or of his successor, Bishop Parry, whose edition, published in 1620, 
is the authorised version of the present day. 

The parish church is in form a double parallelogram, the aisles 
being dedicated respectively to SS. Cyndeyrn and Asaph. The roof 
of the southern, where also is the chancel, is Perpendicular, and the 
arcade is supported on hollowed pilasters resting on earlier deco- 
rated bases. There is a rude double piscina, and a small, narrow 
window high up in the south wall, to lighten a former roodloft. In 
the vestry a fine old chest contains the registers, which date back to 
1593, and are rather curiously arranged, the four vicars each enter- 
ing the respective entries for their portions of the parish in con- 
secutive order, on different pages. Among the earlier entries is one 
to Sion Tudyr, the bard; and there is a form of certificate for burials 
in woollen, under 30 Charles II. 

The picturesque manor-house of “ Vaenol’’, with its stepped gables, 
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is an interesting specimen of an Elizabethan mansion, having been 
built by John Lloyd, Registrar of the diocese of St. Asaph, in the 
year 1597, as shown by a shield of arms with initials and date, 
“T. LL. M. LL. 1597.” His daughte: and heiress, Mary, married 
William Price of Rhiwlas, in whose family it continued until a few 
years ago, when it was sold to the Baronet of Bodelwyddan. Over 
the entrance-door was carved the legend, vive vr vivas 1725, and 
other internal arrangements were indicated by the dates 1690 and 
1770. The paneling and ceiling of the drawing-room, with its shields 
of arms, is handsome. The great hall has been subdivided, and the 
stairs cut off in one direction, and the great fireplace in another. 
The phototype of the house is from one taken by Mr. W. H. Banks, 
to whom also we have been indebted for the other three which 
accompany this Report. _ 

At Bodelwyddan Vicirage the members were most hospitably 
entertained by the Rev. Watkin and Mrs. Williams, to whom the 
Chairman of Committee returned the warm thanks of the Associa- 
tion ; and then the beautiful new church, built by the late Lady 
Willoughby de Broke, was visited, and the graceful spire, the exqui- 
site carving in stone and wood, the marble pillars, and the various 
details, were closely inspected. 

“ Penisa’r Glasgoed” is another Elizabethan house with stepped 
gables of rather earlier date, but of much smaller size, than Vaenol. 
Its date also is shown by the inscription, ANNO DOMINI 1570 : OEDRAN 
Y BYD 5552; 7.¢, “anno mundi”. The initials E. K. over a doorway 
probably belong to Edward and Katherine Lloyd. (See Cwtta Cyfar- 
wydd, p. 8.) The oak table, made of a single plank, measures 12 ft. 
by 2 ft. 8 in. 

“Plas Newydd” is yet another house of nearly the same date, but 
larger. An inscription on one side of the wainscotted wall tells that 
it was built ANNO: DOMINI : 1583: HTATIS : MEI : FVLCON: AP: ROBERT : 
43.6.1; and a second, over the entrance to the small parlour, bids 
us fear God, TIME DEvM. This is said to have been the first house in 
the district to have been roofed with slates in lieu of shingles, and 
it was from here that Peter Roberts, the Notary Public, and com- 
piler of the Cwtta Cyfarwydd, which has recently been edited by 
Archdeacon Thomas, took his wife. 

In a field called “ Tyddyn Bleiddyn”, on the farm of Tanygraig, 
the company inspected the remains of the chambered tumulus of 
which an account was given in the Archwologia Cambrensis for 1869, 
Series IIT, vol. xv, p. 197 et seq. It is also described in Professor 
Boyd Dawkins’ Cave Hunting. It was discovered by the tenant 
when ploughing a part of the field which had been at one time 
covered with a mound of loose stones and some trees. A large 
number of skeletons were found in the chamber, and some in the 
narrow passages, where they appear to have been placed in a sitting 
posture, with their backs against the upright stones, and then the 
whole space filled in with sand. They represented different ages ; 
and from a peculiarity in the tibia, Mr, Boyd Dawkins gave them 
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the name of platycnemic (broad-shinned) men. Several of the re- 
mains are kept at Cefn, and others have been distributed among 
museums. 
Mr. Worthington Smith described a similar grave which he had 
opened in Bedfordshire, in which he had found the skeleton of a 
female holding in her hand a mass of iron pyrites ; so placed, appa- 
rently, in order that if she came to life again she should have a light 
at hand. With her were a hundred fossil echuie, used as charms. 

. At Cefn Mrs. Williams-Wynn hospitably received the members, 
and displayed the collection of skulls and bones from the tumulus, 
and fossil bones from the caves, which were lighted up for the occa- 
sion with magnesium light; and a short account of their exploration 
at different times, from the days of Dr. Buckland till they were 
cleared out, was given. 

A beautiful walk down the narrow valley and along the Cat’s 
Path conducted the members to a shady road above the river, and 














on to Ffynnon Fair, St. Mary’s Well. This is a strong spring en- 
closed within a now ruined chapel, and in form is square, with three 
salient angles on one side, from which arose pillars supporting a 
vaulted roof, as at Holywell. The chapel was of two periods, Deco- 
rated and Pergendicular. After the Reformation it fell into com- 
parative disuse, though clandestine marriages were occasionally 
celebrated here, according to the Cwtta Cyfarwydd, so late as 1640. 
Browne Willis, in 1720, wrote that “the walls are still standing, 
and some of the timber of the roof, which no one offers to make 
use of.” 
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Mr. Howard, of Wigfair, who has enclosed it within a light iron 
paling, for its better preservation, pointed out that there was some 
of the same kind of moss as was so highly regarded at Holywell. 
He also brought down Vicar Rowlands’ MS. Register (incorporated, 
by his permission, in the Cwtta Cyfurwydd), in which are many 
entries relating to the Well. 

This was the last place down on the programme, and just as we 
left the Well, a heavy, parting downpour, the first to mar the week’s 
enjoyment, fell upon and accompanied us for the rest of the journey 
home. 


Eventna Meetine. 


The President, in opening the proceedings, apologised for having 
left the party at St. Asaph, the explanation being that he had busi- 
ness at Rhyl, and he was anxious to get back and have one more 
look at the Museum. He was sorry that they had not had more 
time for the study of the Museum. In reading the borough records 
he found that in 1675 the borough of Denbigh gave orders for the 
removal of the lead from the Burgesses’ Tower. It was, he thought, 
worth while tracing out how the Tower came under the Corporation, 
and again by what means they lost possession of it. The-Tower 
was a most interesting and splendid specimen of the architecture of 
its date and style, and as far as he could he should be happy to 
assist in the restoration of the Tower. 

Archdeacon Thomas then gave a résumé of the three days’ excur- 
sions, which Mr. 8. W. Williams and others supplemented and com- 
pleted. i 

The Rev. Elias Owen was then called upon to read a very interest- 
ing paper on Parish Records, which was full of curious memoranda 
relating to the people and customs of past days, and will be printed 
in extenso in a future Number of the Journal. 

Archdeacon Thomas quoted a curious entry from the Register of 
Marriages at Whittington, in illustration of the changes in the form 
of entry that were made at different periods. When the present 
series of marriage registers first came into use, in 1837, the Rector 
was sorely puzzled to know what was meant by the “condition” of 
the married couple ; so he solved his difficulty by recording of the 
first couple so entered, “ He fat, she rather lean,”’ 

The President, in thanking Mr. Owen for his paper, wished to 
remark that the now popular game of lawn-tennis had been played 
for centuries at Cerrig y Drudion, and as a boy he had himself often 
joined in it. 

Archdeacon Thomas then moved, and Mr. Banks seconded, a vote 
of thanks to the Local Committee for their excellent arrangements 
of the week’s excursions and meetings, coupling with it the name 
of the Chairman, Colonel Mesham. 

Mr. R. H. Wood, F.S.A., in proposing a vote of thanks to the con- 
tributors to the Museum, and to those who had so ably undertaken 
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the arrangement of it, observed that it was a collection of great local 
interest ; indeed, in some points, of national interest; and he was 
sure that it was highly appreciated by the members and their 
friends, who felt under great obligation to the generous lenders of 
their treasures. It seemed, indeed, a pity that a collection of such 
unusual interest and value could not be allowed to remain on view a 
longer time, as the many objects here displayed might never be 
brought together again ; but they all knew how highly prized these 
family possessions were, and it was not to be wondered at that the 
owners should be anxious to have them again in their safe keeping. 
As some present had not yet visited the Museum, he would venture 
to name a few of the exhibits which they should not omit to notice. 
Amongst the printed books were two copies of Speed’s Maps of 
England and Wales: one an exceptionally fine copy of the first edi- 
tion, 1611, lent by Colonel Mainwaring. He might mention that 
these, though early maps, were not the first published. The first 
maps were by Christopher Saxton, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and were surprisingly accurate when it was remembered under 
what extreme difficulty a survey of Wales, and particularly of the 
wild and mountainous county of Merioneth, must have been taken 
at that period. He was so fortunate as to have a copy in his library, 
and he regretted very much that he had not brought it. There 
were some fine MSS. and a number of local deeds and charters 
dating back as far as the time of King John. There was a curious 
heraldic roll showing the pedigree and descent of the ancient family 
of Salusbury. The first part was evidently by a practised hand, 
probably by one of the Randle Holmes; but they would remark 
that the latter part of the work was not so good, and might probably 
be attributed to native talent. There were many portraits of note 
brought before them, and he might especially mention that of Sir 
Thomas Salusbury of Lleweny, who was created a Knight Ban- 
neret by Henry VII at Blackheath Field, and who died in 1505; and 
the fine heraldic portrait of Sir Thomas Salusbury in his tabard, on 
which ‘are blazoned the arms of Salusbury, “ Gules, a lion rampant 
passant ar., between three crescents or”; the three crescents having 
been granted to Sir Henry Ddu Salusbury in recognition of his 
intrepid conduct in the Crusades, 1190, which merited and received 
from Richard I this honourable distinction. The exhibition was 
particularly rich in silver plate and other things formerly belonging 
to the Thrale family and their friend and frequent guest, Dr. John- 
son. There were two characteristic autograph letters of the great 
lexicographer ;!} and there was what few will have ever seen, a 


1 Of one of these we give a copy, by the kindness of Col. Mainwaring :— 
“ Dr. Johnson to Mrs, Thrale. 


“ Dear Madam,—Though Streatham supplies many things which I know 
not where to find in any other place, you will know it does not answer to 
change of air. I was yesterday in hope that the poppy would be equiva- 
lent to everything ; but having taken it two nights together, I begin to be 
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“ Gretna Green Certificate”, certifying that “ Meredyth Mostyn and 
Cecilia Margaret Thrale were lawfully married by the way of the 
Church of England, and agreeable to the laws of the Kirk of Scot- 
land. Dated the seventh day of June 1795”; and having the signa- 
ture of the blacksmith, Joseph Pasley, who performed the ceremony, 
and Mr. Mostyn and Miss Thrale. ‘“ Anne Shackfield doth witness 
the above.” 

The motion was seconded by Mr. G. Worthington Smith, who 
regretted the shortness of the time available for so valuable and in- 
teresting a portion of the attractions of the Meeting; and Major 
Lloyd Williams acknowledged the vote. 

On the motion of Mr, S. W. Williams, seconded by Mr. Lloyd 
Griffith, a vote of thanks was heartily accorded to the Mayor and 
Corporation of Denbigh, and to the Magistrates of the county, for 
granting the free use of the County Hall and the Assembly Room ; 
and this was acknowledged, in the absence of the Mayor, by Mr. 
Parry Jones, the Town Clerk; and so ended the pleasant Annual 
Meeting for 1887. 


afraid of it. I have, however, recovered my appetite and much of my 
strength. I took my ounce of bark, but to-day have taken a laxative, as 
Sir Richard directed. I have no mind of a journey, but know not whether 
I can escape it. I shall let you know how we goon. I dined to-day on 
veal-pie. 
“Tam, Madam, 
‘Your most humble servant, 
“Sam: JOHNSON. 
“ Compliments to dear Queeny love.! 


“Tondon. June 5, 1782.” 
1 Lady Kitto (Miss Hester Thrale). 
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LOCAL MUSEUM. 


CATALOGUE OF THE TEMPORARY MUSEUM, 
DENBIGH MEETING, 1887. 


The Temporary Museum was placed in the County Hall. 





PRIMAVAL. 


Skulls, supposed to be of Iberian people, found at Gop, Newmarket, 
Flintshire 

Pelvic bone (Irish deer) found 8 feet below the surface of the ground, 
near Rhyl 

Two stones showing glacial markings, from the bank of the river 
Clwyd, Bodfari 

Stone net-sinker found in the river-gravel at Llansannan 

Incisor tooth of lion, and bones showing hyzna tooth-marks (gnaw- 
ing), from Tremeirchion Caves 

Various fossils 

Lent by J. Lloyd Roberts, Esq. 
Bones from Ffynnon Beuno Cave Lent by P. P. Pennant, Esq. 


Roman. 


Bronze found in ploughing a field near St. George 
Lent by Mrs. Humphreys, Cambrian Inn, Pensarn, Abergele. 


Coins Lent by Richard Williams, Esq., Solicitor, Denbigh. 
Amphora Lent by John Davies, Esq., Brynyparc, Denbigh. 
BRITISH. 


A ring, a native imitation of Roman treatment. An intaglio in sard, 
in silver setting of same date, probably of the third century 
Lent by Colonel Mesham. 


MEDIAZVAL. 


Carved oak representing the Entombment 
Oak carving from farmhouse, St. Asaph 

Lent by E. B. Luxmoore, Esq., Bryn Asaph. 
Head of churchyard-cross Lent by Mrs, Blackwall, Dolhyfryd. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Silver box, date 1623, presented by Charles I to be run for at 
Hoylake, and won by Colonel Randle Mainwaring 
Silver chalice, 1579 
Lent by Mrs. Townshend Mainwaring, Galltfaenan. 
Silver watch formerly belonging to Prince Charles Edward 
Jacobite box with silver badge 
Jacobite cup 
Lent by Colonel Mesham, Pontruffydd. 
Silver cup, the gift of Sir Hugh Myddleton, citizen and goldsmith 
of London, to the Corporation of Denbigh, 1611 
Two silver maces, the gift of Sir Thomas Myddleton, of Chirk Castle, 
to the Corporation of Denbigh, 1676 
The common seal of the Corporation of Denbigh now in use 
Lent by the Mayor and Corporation of Denbigh. 
Two silver drinking cups “ Presented to the Borough of Ruthin by 
Bishop Goodman of Gloucester in 1638” 
Lent by the Mayor and Corporation of Ruthin. 
English, French, and Indian coins 
Lent by Richard Williams, Esq., R. Humphreys Roberts, Esq., 
Miss Turnour, W. Chambres, Esq., and Sergeant Masters. 
Bracelet worn by Mary Queen of Scots 
Signet-ring (Queen Mary’s) from the collection of the late Earl of 
Buchan Lent by Miss Turnour. 
Impression of the Great Seal of England, Charles I, 1627 
Lent by J. Davies, Esq. 
Two old pedigrees on vellum 
Lent by T. A. Wynne-Edwards, Esq. 
Old key found under a sheet of lead covering a sculptured stone at 
the Abbey, Denbigh Lent by Richard Williams, Esq. 
Old lace, cameo of the Holy Family, old filigree watch 
Pistol belonging to Prince Charles Edward 
Lent by C. W. Townshend, Esq. 


PortTRAITsS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


Portrait, Earl of Leicester 
Lent by the Mayor and Corporation of Denbigh. 

Picture, Sir Thomas Salusbury of Lleweny, died 1505 

Picture, Dorothy Salusbury (daughter of Owain Vaughan of Llwy- 
diarth), wife of Colonel William Salusbury (Hosanau Gleision), 
defender of Denbigh Castle 

Picture, Owain Salusbury (son of Colonel William Salusbury). Mar- 
ried Mary Goodman of Abenbury 

Picture, Charles Salusbury, younger son of Colonel William Salus- 
bury. He built Bachymbyd in 1666 
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Picture, Maria Charlotte Pugh of Rug and Mathafarn. Married, 
1st, Thomas Pryse of Gogerddan; 2ndly, Rev. John Lloyd 
Picture, Rev. John Lloyd 
Prints by S. and N. Buck, 1742 :—Denbigh Castle, Basingwerk 
Abbey, Rhuddlan Priory, Denbigh Castle (N. View), Harlech 
Castle, Rhuddlan Castle, Denbigh Abbey, Chirk Castle 
Lent by Mrs. Townshend Mainwaring. 
Miniature of Thomas Pennant, naturalist ; born 1726, died 1796 
Ditto of Mrs. Piozzi 
Lent by P. P. Pennant, Esq. 
Engraving, Sir Hugh Myddleton, 1613 = Lent by Mrs. Burton. 
Painting on oak panel, 1579 Lent by Mr. James Hughes. 
Engraving, Sir Hugh Myddleton’s Glory. The first issuing of the 
water into the New River Head. 
Lent by Mrs. Ll. F. Heaton and Miss Fenton. 
Portrait on panel, Dr. George Lloyd, Bishop of Chester 
Lent by Mrs. C. Wynne-Edwards. 
Print, View of Denbigh Lent by J. Parry Jones, Esq. 


Books AND MANUSCRIPTS, ETC. 


Speed’s Theatre of the British Empire, 1611 
Record of the Great Sessions for Denbigh and Flint, 1637-50 
Lent by Mrs. Townshend Mainwaring. 
Dr. Morgan’s Welsh Bible, 1588 
Black Letter Welsh Prayer Book, 1664 
Lent by the Very Rev. the Dean of St. Asaph. 
Black Letter Bible, 1597 Lent by Mr. Abel Anwy]l. 
History of the Life and Reign of King Charles, 1658 
Lent by Mr. James Howard. 
Black Letter Bible, 1613 Lent by Mr. Ellis Williams. 
Davies’ Antiqua Lingua Britannica, a.D. 1632 
Speed’s Atlas, a.p. 1676 
The History of the Ancient and Modern Estate of the Principality 
of Wales, etc., A.p. 1630 
Mercurius Cambro-Britannicus, etc., A.D. 1652 
Animadversions upon a Letter sent to His Highness by certain 
Gentlemen and others in Wales, etc , a.p. 1656 
The Welchman’s Publike Recantation; or His hearty sorrow for 
taking up of Armes against her Parliament, and other pamph- 
lets, a.D. 1642 
The Breviary of Britain. Written in Latin by Humphrey Llwyd 
of Denbigh, and lately Englished by Thomas Twyne, a.p. 1573 
Lent by Mrs. C. Wynne-Edwards. 
MS. A series of Letters on Church Matters, found ten years ago 
in an old farmhouse near Crewkerne 
Life of St. Barbara, MS., on vellum, sm. 4to. 
Hore B. V. M., sm. 4to., illuminated MS. 
Offic. de La Vierze, sm. 4to., illuminated MS. 
Lent by J. Lockyer, Esq. 
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CHARTERS AND LETTERS. 


Borough of Denbigh, Grant from Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, 
Constable of Chester, and Lord of Rhos and Rivoniocke, of 
Lands in the Lordship and Borough of Denbigh for Military 
Services, c. 1290. In Norman French 

Borough of Denbigh, Charter of 20 November, 22 Henry VII(1506), 
confirming Charters of Richard III, Henry IV, Richard II, 
Edward I to Henry de Lasey 

Borough of Denbigh, Charter of 26 May, 1st Henry VIII (1509), 
confirming Charters of Henry VII, Richard II, Edward II, 
Edward I to Henry de Lasey, Earl of Lincoln 

Borough of Denbigh, Charter of 25th April, 5th Edward VI (1550). 
Inspeximus of all the previous Charters, 30th April, 4th Eliza- 
beth (1562) 

Confirmation of the Charter of Edward VI annexed to it 

Borough of Denbigh, Governing Charter, 14 Charles I (1638) 
Inspeximus of Charters, 29 Elizabeth, 18 Edward I, 6 Edward 
III, 2 Richard II, 2 Richard IIT 

Borough of Denbigh, Grant from the Aldermen, Bailiffs, and Capital 
Burgesses, incorporating the Company of Corvizers, 4 Septem- 
ber, 40 Elizabeth (1598) 

Borough of Denbigh, Inquisition into the Charities of the Borough, 
in the name of Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector of the Com- 
monwealth of England, 13th July 1655 

Borough of Denbigh. The Earl of Pembroke, transmitting a Copy 
of the Warrant of the Privy Council concerning Musters of 
Soldiers 

Borough of Denbigh, Warrant from the Privy Council of Queen 
Elizabeth, in the 41st year of her Reign (6th February 1598), 
to join the County of Denbigh in Mustering Soldiers. Signa- 
tures:—Lord Keeper Egerton, Earl of Nottingham, Earl of 
Essex (Earl Marshall), Lord Northe, W. Knollys, J. Buckhurst 

Borough of Denbigh, Order of the Lord Protector Cromwell to 
restore to William Jones the Vicarage of Denbigh, of which he 
had been deprived by William Carter claiming under Institu- 
tion made fourteen years previously. 24th August 1654 

Borough of Denbigh, 19th February 1618. Warrant from the Earl 
of Northampton transmitting a further Order of the Council 
about Musters 

Borough of Denbigh, earliest Election of a Burgess or Freeman by 
the Aldermen, Bailiffs, and Capital Burgesses, or Common 
Council, 17 June 1701 

12 July 1649, Letter of Sir Thomas Myddleton to Colonel Twisleton, 
of Denbigh Castle, applying for a Grant of Money to a poor 
Inhabitant, Hugh Dryhurst, from Funds in the hands of the 
Corporation 
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Borough of Denbigh, 13 March 1618, Letter of Sir Hugh Myddle- 
ton to the Aldermen, Bailiffs, and Capital Burgesses, on the 
Death of his Cousin, Panton, the Recorder, recommending his 
Cousin, Hugh Parry, to be Recorder 

Borough of Denbigh, 23 April 1661. Letter from William Lloyd, 
Penporchell, sending 11s. to the Aldermen to be spent in any 
Liquor they please on the Restoration and Coronation of 
Charles II, and for his Prosperity 

Corporation of Denbigh, Letter of the Earl of Lycester to the Bishop 
of St. Asaph and others about Building a new Shire Hall in 
Denbigh. Dated 16 March 1572. The Earl’s own signature 

Borough of Denbigh, Letter from the Corporation to the High 
Sheriff about the Murder of an Alderman of Denbigh by Men 
in Custody in the Prison of the Borough, and ordered by Sir 
Thomas Chamberlaine, Chief Justice of Assize, to be surren- 
dered to the High Sheriff to be tried 

Borough of Denbigh, Order from the Privy Council of Charles II, 
5th March 1680, to the chief Magistrates of Denbigh to enforce 
the taking of the Sacrament by corporate Officers. Signatures : 
The Marquis of Worcester, Earl of Sunderland, The Earl of 
Bathe, Bishop of London, Sir Leoline Jenkins, Thomas Dolman 

Borough of Denbigh, Answer of the Corporation of Denbigh to the 
Order of the Privy Council of Charles II about the taking of 
the Sacrament by corporate and other officers. 15th June 1680 

Lent by the Mayor and Corporation of Denbigh. 
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DENBIGH MEETING, AUGUST 22-27, 1887 
RECEIPTS. 
SUBSCRIBERS TO LOCAL FUND. 


Colonel Charles 8. Mainwaring, sees 
Colonel Humberston é 
Colonel Mesham 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph . 
The Very Rev. the Dean of St. Asaph . 
Sir William Grenville Williams, Bart. . 
The Rev. Watkin H. Williams . 
Major Casson. : 
Dr. Edward Williams 

Dr. A. E. Turnour 

Mrs. Burton 

Mrs. Mostyn ; 

Mrs. Williams Wynn 

Mrs. Evanson. 

R. H. Wood, Esq., F.8.A. 

John Briscoe, Esq. . 

John Davies, Esq. . 
Thomas Williams, Esq. . 

E. H. Owen, Esq. 

‘A. T. Keene, Esq. : 

Miss M. C. L. Williams . 

Mrs. R. Lloyd-Williams . 

Mrs, Frank Wynne 

Miss Griffith : 

Miss Lewis 

Major Conran. 

Major Hartford . 

Captain A. Heaton 

The Rev. Canon Lewis 

The Rev. John Morgan 

The Rev. R. H. Howard 

The Rev. Owen Jones 

Dr. R. M. Prichard 

E. Luxmoore, Esq. 

T. Gold Edwards, Esq. 

John P. Lewis, Esq. 

John Parry Jones, Esq. . 

John Lloyd Roberts, Esq. 
William H. Heaton, Esq. 

Llew. F. Heaton, Esq. 

— Marshall, Esq. 
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DENBIGH: MEETING.—REPORT. 369 

& ad. 

Mr. W. Mellard ; ; : . 910 6 

Miss Price : ; ? A ~ & 2.6 

Mr. Charles Cottom : , : - 7-6 

£40 1 

' Payments by: Members for conveyances in the several 
excursions, admission to Museum and meetings at the 

Assembly Rooms, and sale of Catalogues . . 2216 6 





Total £62 18 O 





EXPENDITURE, 
John Williams for hire of horses for four days, including 
driver, etc. . 10 17 
The Manageress of the Plough Hotel, “St. Asaph, for 
brake and pair of horses, including driver . 1 6 0 
Gratuities to Castle keepers at Denbigh and Rhuddlan, 
vergers of Rhuddlan, Llanrhaiadr, Ruthin, and 
Bodelwyddan Churches, at Cefn Caves, Glasgoed,ete. 2 7 6 
C. Cottom and Oo. for printing, advertising, etc. « £13 7 
Sergt. Inst. Masters for services in connection with 
Museum. 110 0 
T. C. Dew for aie and attendance for Museum, and 
for gas oh £9 
Robert Hughes, joiner, for work done re Museum . O91 6 
W. Mellard for brass wire, hooks, etc. . 0 9 0 
The Corporation of —* for satan Assembly 
Rooms, and for gas 014 0 
Clerks for assistance r « o- 0 @ 
Local Hon, Secretary for stationery, postage, carriage of 
goods to Museum, and railway fares of clerks fetch- 
ing and returning ditto . é - + £ 2 0 
£30 16 0 


Balance to be forwarded to Cambrian Arch. Assoc. 2 3 0 


£62 18 O 





Examined and found correct, 
Caries Satusspugy Mainwanrina, President. 
Nov. 9th, 1887. 
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